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ROME’S CONDEMNATION OF GEORGISM 


HE year just past was the Golden Jubi- 

lee Year of Leo XIII’s great encyclical on 

the Condition of Labor with its mainte- 
nance of the right of private property in land 
against those that denied it, amongst whom the 
outstanding Americans at that time were 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn. Nevertheless 
precisely the year 1941 has seen two remark- 
able articles by Joseph Fichter, the first on the 
“Revival of Georgism” in the February number 
of the Catholic World and the second on a pro- 
posed change of ‘‘Land Tenure” in the Novem- 
ber 1st issue of America. 


The Catholic World article was so favorable 
to Henry George’s land philosophy in “the per- 
ennial problem presented by the land question 
and the issue of monopoly” that its author con- 
siders “it at least thinkable (1) that Christian 
social reconstruction may solve the problem if 
it makes the approach along the path laid down 
by Henry George,” and (2) “that the whole 
movement may be fitted into that social and 
ope framework which is distinctly Catho- 
ees 

The America article was written in favor of 
a proposed type of land ownership which its 
author declares ‘‘might be called the American 
form, since it was devised by an American and 
is being pushed by the American Association 
for Scientific Taxation.” It is really a revival 
of Henry George’s Single Tax under another 
name. 

Although the amendment proposed in this 
matter to the Constitution of the State of New 
York explicitly recognizes ‘‘the entire and ab- 
solute title vested in the owners,’ it declares 
nevertheless all land rent to belong to the peo- 
ple of the State who “in their right of sover- 
eignty possess the original and ultimate prop- 
erty to all lands within the jurisdiction of the 
State,” so that it becomes “the duty of the leg- 
islature to pass laws to collect the full annual 
value of all land exclusive of improvements.” 

This type of land tenure is avowedly recom- 


- mended by Joseph Fichter in view of President 


Roosevelt’s recommendation in 1936 to Henry 
Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, “of de- 
veloping a land tenure system which will bring 


_ an increased measure of security, opportunity, 


and well-being to the great group of present 
and prospective farm-tenants,”’ particularly in- 
asmuch as ‘“‘the rapid increase of tenant farm- 
ers during the past half century is significant 
evidence that we have fallen far short of 
achieving the traditional American ideal of 
owner-operated farms.” 


If that has been the American ideal for the 
rural population, the traditional American 
ideal for city people has also been the owner- 
ship of house and lot for the family home. Now, 
however, the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York would actu- 
ally reduce owners of land in town and coun- 
try to tenants of the State despite its alleged 
“entire and absolute title vested in the owners.” 
This sounds too much like a contradiction in 
terms and it does not take a prophet to foretell 
how such an amendment would be snowed 
under by an overwhelming vote of the electo- 
rate in the State of New York, where, as in the 
rest of the United States, real estate has been 
overburdened with taxation, from which some 
practical relief might be found in a real income 
tax also for the subdivisions of the State rather 
than in a return to the fanciful theories of 
Henry George’s land gospel. 

Neither article by Joseph Fichter would 
make one suspect the fact of Rome’s explicit 
condemnation of Georgism especially as he at- 
tributes the exoneration of Henry George’s di- 
sciple, Dr. McGlynn, in 1892, by Archbishop 
Satolli, the first Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States in Washington, to “the score that 
his considered summary of his land philosophy 
is not in conflict with Catholic Doctrine,” “The . 
Fundamental Fallacy of Socialism” by Arthur 
Preuss, in which Dr. McGlynn’s statement is 
printed in full to support the author’s treat- 
ment of the matter at issue, should have saved 
Joseph Fichter from this superficial view of the 
termination of the McGlynn case even if he was 
not acquainted with the chapter on Dr. Mc- 
Glynn in the third volume of the “Life and 
Letters of Bishop McQuaid.” 

Since the publication of that volume in 1927 
a large collection of letters by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan to Bishop McQuaid has become available. 
This has furnished new evidence on the con- 
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demnation of Georgism by Rome whereas the 
un-Catholic biography of “Edward McGlynn, 
Rebel, Priest, and Prophet” by Stephen Bell in 
1937 tended to confuse rather than clarify the 
fundamental question at issue in this great 
controversy en land. The main trouble did not 
come from the question of taxation in itself, 
but from the denial of private property in land 
which Dr. McGlynn, echoing his master’s voice, 
summarized as follows: 

“My doctrine about land has been made clear 
in speeches, in reported interviews, and in pub- 
lished articles, and I repeat it here. I have 
taught and I shall continue to teach, in speeches 
and writings, as long as I live, that land is 
rightfully the property of the people in com- 
mon, and that private ownership of land is 
against natural justice, no matter by what civil 
or ecclesiastical laws it may be mentioned, and 
I would bring about instantly, if I could, such 
change of laws all the world over as would con- 
fiscate private property in land without one 
penny of compensation to the miscalled own- 
ers.” 

As late as June 1, 1941, Pope Pius XII main- 
tained a Catholic land doctrine that is in abso- 
lute contradiction to this statement by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. Addressing the faithful throughout the 
whole world in his commemoration of the 
Golden Jubilee of Leo XIII’s encyclical, dated 
May 15, 1891, the Holy Father declared: 

“Of all the goods that can be the object of 
private property none is more conformable to 
nature, according to the teaching of the Rerum 
novarum, than the land, the holding in which 
the family lives, and from the products of 
which it draws all or part of its subsistence.” 

To make matters worse Dr. McGlynn met 
opposition to his teaching of Henry George’s 
denial of private property in land with the 
vilest abuse of ecclesiastical authorities abroad 
in Rome and at home in New York, especially 
after he was suspended by Archbishop Corri- 
gan, then excommunicated by name for refusal 
to obey repeated summons to Rome, and finally 
supplanted in the pastorate of St. Stephen’s 
Church in New York City. Nevertheless, Dr. 
McGlynn found some support in the clergy and 
adherents among the laity for his Anti-Poverty 
Society, in which he gave a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion of his contumacy more than once. 

Even the American Hierarchy was divided in 
its judgment as to what action should be taken 
ultimately by Rome in the case of Dr. McGlynn 
and Henry George. Both sides appealed for 
support to Cardinal Manning. As Henry 
George and Dr. McGlynn claimed the authority 
of the Cardinal’s name for their teaching 
against private property in land, Archbishop 
Corrigan wrote his Eminence November 30, 
1886, “that it would help the cause of religion 
if you could find time and would think proper 
to send me a few words with permission to pub- 
fishive Apparently Cardinal Manning seized an 
opportunity to do his own publishing. For the 
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London Weekly Register printed January 8, 
1887, what his Eminence said to the English 
representative of the New York World: 

“T saw in a telegram some time ago that Mr. 
George had said the Catholic Church had never 
confirmed the principle of property in land. St. 
Peter told Ananias that his land, before he sold 
it, was in his power as well as the money from 
the sale. The whole history of the Church and 
the patrimony of St. Peter make it evident that 
the Church holds and teaches the law of proper- 
ty in land.” 

Nevertheless, the services of Cardinal Man- 
ning were enlisted that same year of 1887, to 
prevent “examinations and condemnations that 
were utterly unnecessary, that would broaden 
the case of the disobedient and cranky priest 
into a question that would be regarded as a 
Papal intervention in American affairs, simi- 
lar to the one that is now so seriously threaten- 
ing the union of Catholics in Germany.” Bishop 
Keane, who wrote this, therefore, asked Cardi- 
nal Manning’s intervention February 10, 1887: 

“If your Eminence agrees in the view we 
take, you would do a great service to the Church 
by begging the Holy Father not to order or per- 
mit any overt discussion of the American social 
question at present, both because the action of 
the Holy See could hardly fail to be odious to 
the whole American public and to split up Ca- 
tholic unity. Things can be safely left to right 
themselves in our political machine—doctrinal 
decisions would not help the work.” 

Cardinal Gibbons also wrote the English 

prelate that he had written Cardinal Simeoni, 
Prefect of Propaganda, urging “‘the Congrega- 
tion of the Index not to condemn Henry 
George’s ‘Progress and Poverty.’” Cardinal 
Manning, who belonged to the Congregation of 
the Index, replied so as to cause the American 
prelate to write March 4, 1887: 
_ “Your esteemed and valued favor is received 
in which your Eminence is graciously pleased to 
assent to the views submitted to the Propa- 
ganda regarding Henry George.” 

Despite all adverse influence headway was 
made at Rome against Dr. McGlynn and Henry 
George as became evident from two letters re- 
ceived by clergymen in the Archdiocese of New 
York relating to the books of Henry George. 
About these letters Archbishop Corrigan wrote 
Archbishop Elder November 22, 1887: 

“One was from Cardinal Mazzella to Father — 
Dealy, S.J., recommending that other bishops 
besides myself should write to the Holy See in 
relation to this subject. The second letter was 
from Abbot Smith to Monsignor Preston, in 
which a similar recommendation and sugges- 
tion was made. The Abbot recommends that 
letters In question be addressed to Cardinal 
Martinelli, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Index. He adds that there is and can be 
no question that the doctrines of Mr. George 
deserve condemnation in a theological point of 
view, but many bishops oppose any condemna- 
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tion on the grounds of inopportunity or for rea- 
sons of practical prudence. 

“While I do not presume to question the su- 
perior. wisdom of older and more experienced 
prelates, I take the liberty of suggesting that, 
not being on the spot, they are not so familiar, 
as we are here, with the gravity of the situa- 
tion or the amount of evil that is being done 
both to the clergy and the Jaity by the false 
impression that Henry George’s doctrines may 
be taught without loss of faith.” 

Letters such as requested here evidently bore 
fruit. For Cardinal Simeoni, writing Arch- 
bishop Corrigan a long letter on the procedure 
to be followed in dealing with Dr. McGlynn, 
added February 18, 1888: 

“For the rest, I intimate to you that the Holy 
See is actually engaged in the examination of 
the doctrines of McGlynn and Henry George 
and in this matter I will write again as soon as 
any decision shall have been reached.” 

Rome was in no hurry. It took almost a year 
before the decision was made and it took 
months after that before it was communi- 
cated to Archbishop Corrigan. Thereupon he 
promptly wrote Bishop McQuaid, April 24, 
1889, from Hotel Brighton, Atlantic City, to 
which he had gone with Archbishop Ryan, Dr. 
McDonnel, and Father Magennis of Boston “to 
rest for a few days before beginning the long 
series of engagements for May and June.” In 
this letter Archbishop Corrigan declared: 

“Yesterday I received, sub secreto S. Officit, 
a document announcing the condemnation of 
Georgism, by decree of February 6, and re- 
questing the communication of said decision to 
the Bishops of the Province, sub eodem sigillo. 
The matter is not to be made public, but we are 
expected to watch over the integrity of the 
Faith. 

“The Church has perpetually taught the 
right of private property, that of land included, 
and has more than once defined it, most recent- 


ly by the Encyclicals of Pius IX Qui pluribus, 


and Leo XIII Quod apostolici muneris. The 
faithful and the clergy especially are to be sure 
to retain the true faith and beware of the false 
theories of Henry Gearge. 

“As my Pastoral was expressly based on 
these Encyclicals and I was accused of stretch- 
ing them too far,—this new document is a com- 
plete vindication of my course. 

“The only trouble is that the decision is to be 
kept secret (on account of circumstances), and 
hence it will be hard to enforce. 

“This document of the H. Office came by 
registered Mail via Baltimore. Archbishop 
Ryan has not received it yet, although his let- 
ters are forwarded to him regularly. Both 
pronouncements of the H. O., viz. m re Knights 
of Labor and this, must have opened the eyes 
of some of our friends. They will be more care- 
ful in future in closing their eyes to dangerous 
doctrines.”’ ; 
Here there was no compromise on doctrine 
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but there was some compromise in the failure 
to make public the decision. Now knowledge 
of Rome’s explicit condemnation of Georgism, 
gleaned from Archbishop Corrigan’s letters to 
Bishop McQuaid and here made public for the 
first time, makes the so-called exoneration of 
Dr. McGlynn appear as a greater mystery of 
iniquity than before the revelation of this fact. 
FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A JUST WAGE 
i 
Significance 


HE labor question is one that excites vir- 
tually everyone in the United States. 
Labor troubles and defense needs have 

to date been as compatible as fire and water! 
Therefore it is hardly necessary to stress the 
significance and importance of every possible 
attempt to settle the conflict. This alone is 
adequate justification for the following obser- 
vations. 

It is presupposed that anyone who would in- 
vestigate the problem correctly has at least a 
knowledge of its essential elements. As re- 
gards the labor problem there can be no doubt 
the most important of the vital elements is the 
wage problem. Expert observers are quite 
generally agreed that once this question shall 
have been settled, the other difficulties will be 
easily solved. Accordingly, any discussion of 
the larger question must begin with the wage 
problem. 

Whenever the question is asked: ‘‘what wage 
should the employer pay his workmen?” the an- 
swer is generally: “he should pay them a just 
wage.” And the answer is usually made with 
a great deal of moral aplomb by both labor and 
those who consider themselves its friends. 
There is no doubt that this statement touches 
the very core of the masses’ morals. A furth- 
er inquiry as to what amount constitutes a just 
wage brings into sharp focus two different 
opinions, the proponents of each holding theirs 
is obviously correct. One group will reply that 
in order to pay a just wage the employer must 
simply grant the worker a just share of the 
total gains. The second group maintains that 
a just wage should be a living wage. 

It is undeniably true that one of the two 
opinions is held by the great majority of the 
laboring masses and the idea contained in both 
is being advanced increasingly as the basis of 
sound social adjustment. And because it rep- 
resents a fundamental point in a moral code, 
even though it be that of only one class, it can- 
not be entirely disregarded. To neglect its 
principal features, especially in these critical 
times, would be a dangerous psychological mis- 


take. What History Teaches 


Anyone trying to find solid ground in the 
depths of the doctrine of the just wage soon 
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realizes one thing quite clearly: there are few 
questions more complicated than the problem 
of the just wage. I shall not at this point con- 
sider the details of the famous theory of the 
marginal principle that attempts to determine 
scientifically the share of the several factors of 
production—land and capital as well as labor— 
in the total output. That will be reserved for 
a later paragraph. 

Because concrete facts afford possibly the 
most convincing proof, I prefer to refute the 
contention that it is simple to divide the fin- 
ished products in order that labor may obtain 
its just share, by pointing to a fact of outstand- 
ing historical importance, but one seemingly 
little known. The scientific French monthly, 
Action Populaire, published a detailed report of 
it some three decades ago and hence it may be 
read in this organ of the society which still has 
its headquarters in Paris. 

Here is the fact: in 1891 Pope Leo XIII is- 
sued his celebrated encyclical, Rerum novarum, 
on the condition of the working classes. As will 
be remembered, the document speaks of wages, 
stating the working man is entitled to a just 
wage. Subsequently many people urged the 
Pope to establish the approximate amount of 
a just wage for a number of individual indus- 
tries and trades. The Pontiff thereupon sum- 
moned competent mathematicians, asking them 
to determine as closely as possible what should 
be the basis for a just wage. 

The periodical to which I referred contains 
a reproduction of the different mathematical 
tables the scientists worked out. But to make 
a long story short, in the end they had to admit 
failure. 

It is possible to calculate exactly what con- 
stitutes a just share of the output due to mem- 
bers of certain crafts in conformity with their 
actual labor, i. e., wherever the work is per- 
formed exclusively by hand. Once the machine 
collaborates with the worker, however, matters 
become complicated. Whenever the machine 
performs the major portion of the work and 
the workman merely tends the machine, as is 
almost universally the case under a system of 
mass production, determining the just shares 
of capital and labor is impossible. As men- 
tioned, the solution advanced by the marginal- 
ists will be discussed later. 

Moralists, obviously greatly interested in 
solving the wage problem, especially that of the 
just wage, have reached the only possible con- 
clusion the unyielding data warrant. They ad- 
mit the just wage is that arrived at in the labor 
market. Therefore, the just wage is the amount 
employers and employees agree upon in the ne- 
gotiations of the labor market. However, the 
great majority of the workers will certainly 
never accept this solution. 


A Living Wage 
But what about the opinion that identifies 
the just wage with the living wage? Some lit- 
erature exists on the so-called living wage; for 
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example, Philip Snowden, friend of the late 
British premier, Ramsay MacDonald, and one 
of the outstanding authorities on labor prob- 
lems, offers this definition: ‘“The amount of the 
living wage in money terms will vary as_be- 
tween trade and trade, between locality and lo- 
cality. But the idea is that every workman 
shall have a wage which will maintain him in 
the highest state of industrial efficiency, which 
will enable him to provide his family with all 
the material things which are needed for their 
health and physical well-being, enough to en- 
able him to qualify to discharge his duties as a 
citizen.” 

But this does not essentially clarify the situ- 
ation. It immediately gives rise to a most deli- 
cate question, viz., what wage, relatively, pro- 
duces the highest state of industrial efficiency? 
Does efficiency increase in proportion to the 
amount of wages paid? 

It would appear simpler to discuss the prob- 
lem by analyzing the component parts of a liv- 
ing wage. These are the culture minimum and 
the family wage. The term “culture minimum” 
is contrasted with “existence minimum.” The 
latter signifies a wage granting the possibility 
of existence under present-day conditions and 
the continuance of such an existence. The form- 
er represents this and in addition the oppor- 
tunity to participate in progressive cultural 
achievements. That is what Snowden’s living 
wage would require, but over and above the 
culture minimum for the single worker, he asks 
for a wage sufficient for the worker to provide 
a decent living for his family. This brings up 
the question of the family wage. 

Formerly, when the man was the only wage 
earner, of necessity his wage had to be a fa- 
mily wage in the strict sense of the term. It 
was intended not only to help him continue his 
work but also to make possible the support of 
offspring to take up the work in the next gen- 
eration. Purely economic reasons, therefore, 
compelled the employer to guarantee the exis- 
tence of the worker and his family—at least the 
bare existence. 

When the industrial revolution attracted 
women and children to the factories, their earn- 
ings blurred the picture and gradually the fea- 
ture of the family wage was more or less com- 
pletely lost. This trend was accelerated as So- 
cialist writers, in conformity with Marx’s doc- 
trine, favored the decay of the family as such. 
However, the idea of the family wage was vig- 
orously strengthened in the Central European 
countries following the world war when wild 
inflation everywhere rendered the wages paid 
insufficient even for single persons. But the 
form of the family wage as promoted and prac- 
tically introduced differed from the earlier plan 
Just described. The laborers and the labor 
unions demanded supplementary payments for 
the workers’ wives and children below a cer- 
tain age, generally 18 years. 

Thus a worker with a wife and say five chil- 
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dren under 18 should, it was contended, be en- 
titled to his regular wage and a certain amount 
for his wife and each of the children. For the 
most part this demand was agreed to in such 
a way that the organizations of employers as- 
sumed the responsibility of collecting from the 
employers a certain sum for every worker in 
their employ. The money was placed in a com- 
mon fund out of which every worker who had 
a wife and family received the supplementary 
payments to which he was entitled. Because 
the employers paid for each workman, whether 
married or single, discrimination against the 
married workers was out of the question. The 
system. functioned so successfully that many 
countries (France and Belgium, for example) 
resolved to continue it on a legal basis even be- 
yond the inflation period. None the less, there 
is little chance for a permanent solution to come 
out of emergency measures. 
(To be concluded) 
TH. BRAUER, Ph.D. 


St. Thomas College 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


HEN the daily press reported recently 
that the Indian National Congress had 


petitioned the British Government to 
grant dominion status to their country after 
the present war, the dispatch was little under- 
stood in our own country, if only because of a 
lack of information concerning the Congress. 
Moreover, it is not generally known that India 
is divided into two sections, as it were: Brit- 
ish India and the Indian States. The former 
claims a population of 296,000,000, the latter 
92,800,000, according to the 1941 census, which 
also disclosed an increase in the number of in- 
habitants of almost exactly 50,000,000 within 
the past decade. 

In order to explain the request that India be 
granted the status of a dominion, and to show 
the function of the Indian Congress we publish 
herewith an article, written by a native Indian 
priest at our instance, outlining the background 
and history of the Congress. The author is 
fully competent to write this account, having 
been a close student of the activities of the Con- 
gress for many years. His analysis should help 
to interpret an institution regarding which lit- 
tle is known in our country. A future article 
will discuss the development and increasing im- 
portance of the Congress in more recent years. 
Ed. SJR. ei 

Undoubtedly, the one great political insti- 
tution, which claims to represent the interests 
of all people in India, and which for more than 
half a century has won the admiration of the 
people at large, is the Indian National Con- 
gress. With unabated zeal and enthusiasm it 
has carried on its mission ever since its estab- 
lishment in 1885. The vicissitudes and bitter 
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experiences afflicting it during the fifty years of 
its existence have not relaxed its’purpose but 
have rather served to harden it and to make it 
strive to achieve its objective with even great- 
er determination. 


From the very beginning of its career this 
national organization has numbered among its 
workers many prominent men who have sup- 
ported it wholeheartedly. The valuable assis- 
tance they have rendered, whether as officers or 
members, has not only strengthened the Con- 
gress’ position but has gradually elevated it 
in the esteem of the people and won for it the 
power and influence it now enjoys in the na- 
tional life of India. The Indian National Con- 
gress is the only political representative organ- 
ization claiming to speak for the country and 
its teeming millions. It is undeniably true that 
the Congress leaders have invariably been earn- 
est and sincere men actuated by a common mo- 
tive: to secure for India complete independence 
(Purna Swaraj) from British rule and the sev- 
erance of all connection with it. 

Every phase of life in the country today is 
so permeated with the principles and ideals of 
the Congress that the spirit of nationalism and 
political consciousness has been awakened to an 
extent hitherto unknown in Indian history. 
This national renaissance has been further 
stimulated by the schooling the youth of India 
have received in western lands, their travels in 
those countries and their contact with members 
of free races. The inferior and humiliating po- 
sition India occupies in the international eye 
undoubtedly has aroused indignation in these 
youth, whose broadened outlook impels them 
readily to cast their lot with the Congress, en- 
gaged as it is in a struggle for freedom and lib- 
eration. Thus strengthened in the public mind 
and aided as a result of its appeal for disinter- 
ested service, the national body has become a 
force and a power to be reckoned with by the 
vested interests of the country. 

A brief examination into the origin and his- 
tory of this great organization, which may be 
said to have attained the features of a full 
grown tree, with branches or committees 
spread all over India, should be of interest. 
The National Congress of India was conceived 
in the brain of a Scotchman, Mr. Allan Octa- 
vian Hume, who worked in various official and 
unofficial capacities in India for sixty years. In 
1885, due to Mr. Hume’s efforts, the vague 
plans for some sort of national organization 
took definite shape and became a program of 
practical action. It is Mr. Hume should be 
credited with the title of father and founder of 
the Indian National Organization, now referred 
to as the Congress. 

Before the Congress came into being there 
existed much political unrest and discontent. 
The masses clamored, but in vain, for the re- 
dress of their grievances. Meanwhile, the 
change of administration from the hands of the 
East India Company to that of the Crown had 
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brought no measure of relief. The long en- 
dured evils and defects which the people com- 
plained of from time to time and in certain in- 
stances protested, remained unremedied. ‘Un- 
necessary want in the midst of plenty” and the 
physical suffering of many people, the results of 
the apathy and selfishness of the few, were 
tending to spread the unrest to the farthest 
bounds of the country. This deep-seated dis- 
content and the disaffection among the people 
for the British régime were reaching danger- 
ous proportions and threatened to culminate at 
any moment in a general uprising. 

Mr. Hume was inspired to intervene. His 
understanding and sympathetic character ap- 
preciated the depressing conditions. He re- 
alized it was the duty of a free and civilized 
government to safeguard the moral, intellec- 
tual and temporal well-being of the nation it 
had conquered and not to assert its supremacy 
at the point of a bayonet. To avert the catas- 
trophe of a national revolution resulting from 
the coalescence of the scattered forces of dis- 
content and to discover some remedy for the 
deplorable conditions, Mr. Hume perceived the 
need of establishing an all-India organization 
to represent and express the sentiments of the 
people as occasion and need demanded. 

It is true his primary object in view for the 
organization was not so much the economic and 
political regeneration of the country as the so- 
lution of the manifold social problems and evils 
prevailing in the country; he was well aware 
of their existence by reason of his stay of many 
years in the land. Mr. Hume’s cherished de- 
sire also included his determination to foster 
among the widely scattered Indian peoples a 
closer bond of unity and co-operation, by means 
of a national, representative conference to be 
held each year in a different part of the coun- 
Ley. 

Although a limited sphere of activity was 
assigned to the project by Mr. Hume at first, his 
breadth of vision encompassed the time when a 
superstructure would rise, solid and impregna- 
ble, on the foundations he had laid. Likewise 
he envisioned its development into a centre, a 
figurative powerhouse from which coming gen- 
erations of Indians might draw their strength 
and support in promoting movements and ac- 
tivities intended to further the nation. Accord- 
ingly, he addressed a soul-stirring letter to the 
students of the University of Calcutta on March 
1, 1883, asking that fifty young men, with ideals 
of service and sacrifice, come forward and form 
the nucleus of his project. The spirit under- 
lying the dictum, “he that is great among you, 
let him be your servant,” was the ideal he held 
forth to his courageous group of fifty. 

Mr. Hume did not mince words, but told 
them frankly that if they could not renounce 
personal ease and pleasure, then ‘all hopes of 
progress are at an end; India neither desires 
nor deserves a better government than she en- 
joys.” To insure the desired results for his 
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plan and to gain the cordial relations of official 
circles, Mr. Hume was prudent enough to 
broach his idea to the Governor-General of In- 
dia of the time, Lord Dufferin. The latter 
granted his full approbation to the project, but 
stipulated that his name was not to be used in 
connection with it so long as he remained in 
India—a condition faithfully observed by the 
Congress’ first leaders. 

Armed with the official sanction and blessing 
of the Viceroy, Mr. Hume hesitated no longer 
but actively began his work. A circular was 
issued to all representatives of the country in 
1885, inviting them to meet that Christmas at 
Poona, a centrally located city. However, spo- 
radic cases of cholera and the threat of an out- 
break in Poona shortly before Christmas neces- 
sitated moving the conference to Bombay. 

And so, in the hall of the Gokhuldas Teppal 
Sanskrit College, Bombay, at noon on Dec. 28, 
1885, the first National Assembly (Congress) 
met for its initial session. Presiding was 
C. Bonnerjee, himself an Indian, who in 1892 
also presided over the eighth Congress, held at 
Allahabad. It should hardly be necessary to re- 
mark that among the group of illustrious rep- 
resentatives, who were to play a notable part 
in helping the Congress during the periods of 
formation and adolescence, the voice of Mr. 
Hume was conspicuous. 

After referring to the weighty and repre- 

sentative character of the Congress, the presi- 
dent laid down the following objectives: 1. The 
promotion and fostering of a close bond among 
the earnest workers in the cause of the coun- 
try; 2. The development of national unity, to- 
gether with the eradication of all racial, re- 
ligious, and provincial prejudices and the pro- 
motion of the greater good of the people; 3. The 
deliberations of the conference should be con- 
sidered an authoritative source of opinions, and 
the educated classes of mature experience 
should be invited to discuss fully and carefully 
certain of the pressing social evils in the coun- 
try; 4. Determination of ways and means ac- 
cording to which the work should be conducted 
during the year until the next Congress meet- 
ing. 
_ Here, in brief, are the main objects as out- 
lined by the first Congress. It is true that no- 
where among them are the aspirations of the 
people for self-government outlined. But it is 
equally true that the promotion of a closer 
union among all sections of the people, for any 
concerted action, was slowly but surely paving 
the way for the awakening of that feeling of 
national unity and political consciousness with- 
out which the attainment of self-government 
would certainly be utopian. 

Parallel movements devoted to the solution 
of ethical and economic problems on a minor 
scale, were absorbed by the Congress. Simul- 
taneously the organization became more and 
more conscious of its capacities and prowess. 
In the fulness of time it developed a compre- 
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hensive ideal embracing every national prob- 
Jem. As an authoritative exponent of the peo- 
ple’s grievances and aspirations, the Congress 
ultimately threw open its doors to one and all, 
irrespective of class, creed or race. 


BACK TO THE LAW OF NATIONS 


LTHOUGH Leopold v. Ranke, consid- 

ered one of the outstanding historians of 

the nineteenth century, scrutinized the 
Papacy with a severely critical mind, his volu- 
minous Universal History contains the admis- 
sion: “It must be said, the Holy See has been 
occupied, although not uninterruptedly so, nev- 
ertheless at the most momentous times, by men 
of tremendous intellectual ability (geistesge- 
waltige Manner) who, while protecting their 
own interests, at the same time had in mind 
and protected the common interest of all.” 


While the historian’s view does not fathom 
the reasons for the so remarkable phenomenon 
of history admitted by him, the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years furnish ample proof for 
Ranke’s opinion. From Pius VI to Pius XII 
every Pope is a witness to the glory of the 
Papacy, to which Leo XIII refers in the en- 
cyclical Inscrutabili Dei consilio. Linking 
his efforts to those of his immediate predeces- 
sors, Pius XII has, to mention but some of his 
zealous efforts intended to prevent ‘Shuman so- 
ciety from reverting to superstition and bar- 
barism” (Leo XIII), since the beginning of his 
pontificate reminded statesmen and peoples of 
the immutable norms of international honor 
and decency, founded on the natural law and 
those positive laws on which nations have 
agreed in the course of time. 

It is, therefore, eminently fitting that the 
committee of Bishops, charged by the hierarchy 
of the country with the task of “making better 
and more widely known the peace principles set 
forth in the pronouncements of the Holy 
Father,” should emphasize in their first public 
statement that “the prime necessity for a 
righteous peace is the sincere, honest, earnest 
acceptance by all the nations, large and small, 

of the Law of Nations.” With this purpose in 
mind, the committee urges the jus gentium 
“should be studied now, diligently and pro- 
foundly, by all who want to make the victory 
of our country in this war the beginning of a 
sound world prosperity.” Those who will follow 
this advice, and there should be many, will at 
the very beginning of their studies discover 
Francisco de Vitoria, 1480-1546, a Dominican, 
and Francisco Suarez, 1548-1617, member of 
the Society of Jesus, both ‘“‘pioneers of the sci- 
-ence of International Law, which,” to quote Fr. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., “has become the chief 
‘concern of lovers of peace and amity among the 
mations of the earth.’’) 

| 1) From Foreword to James Brown Scott’s mono- 
‘graph “The Origin of Internat. Law.” Wash.., 1928, p. 9. 


These men of the sixteenth century were 
challenged by conditions and problems brought 
about by the discovery of America and the con- 
quest by Spain of new territories and peoples, 
as we are today by the world crisis affecting the 
whole human family and all component nations. 
So well did these Spaniards build the founda- 
tion of what has come to be known also as In- 
ternational Law that, according to so distin- 
guished an authority as James Brown Scott, 
certain definitions and illustrations given by 
Suarez “seem as of yesterday.” While, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the same scholar, a par- 
ticular passage into which Suarez opened his 
heart, “‘as it were, under the control, be it said, 
of a supreme intelligence, is of today, tomorrow 
and a tomorrow of a very long duration” [ital- 
ics ours].?) 

Sometime last year the Apostolic Delegate to 
India summarized certain pronouncements 
found in the Holy Father’s first encyclical and 
his Christmas allocution of 1940 in this brief 
statement: 


“Mankind should be considered as a supra- 
national society, bound together by reciprocal 
ties, moral and juridical, into a great common- 
wealth, directed to the good of all nations and 
ruled by special laws protecting its unity and 
promoting its prosperity, with a proportionate 
collective and individual share of earthly ad- 
vantages and commodities for all.” 


Kvidently the noble purpose set forth in this 
programmatic declaration needs the Law of 
Nations for a sound basis. Not a few of the 
controversies so fiercely debated since the be- 
ginning of the present century indicate the ex- 
tent to which the Law of Nations may exercise 
influence over the deliberations of a peace con- 
ference as well as a supranational society. 
President Roosevelt has frequently referred to 
the freedom of the seas, to mention but one 
cause of discord. Francisco Vitoria discussed 
in his day this very subject; as Fr. Honorio 
Munoz, O.P., points out, he ‘‘deduces from the 
right of natural society and fellowship, and 
more in particular from the right of communi- 
cation, the freedom of the seas.” ‘‘He accepts 
it as a matter of course,”’ declares the Domini- 
can quoted, ‘in such a way that he advances it 
as an argument to prove his first title.”?) It 
is from another angle of this self-same right of 
communication our own half-empty country 
has shown so little regard in later years. 


But before all the statesmen of today should 
learn from Vitoria the duty of conscience to 
place the interests of the commonwealth of hu- 
manity above that of their own particular coun- 
try when Justice demands of them to do so. It 
is in this regard Fr. Munoz says of him: “Vi- 
toria was one who sought for Truth and Justice 
in international dealing on behalf of the com- 


4) Ibid., p. 99: 
3) In the valuable monograph: “Vitoria and the Con- 
quest of America.” Manila, 1938, pp. 140-41. 
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munity of nations.” May God grant the long 
and sorely tried peoples of the present world 
statesmen animated by the same noble spirit. 


F, P. KENKEL 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Without Regard for the Common Good 


1 f it permissible for employees of a state or 
municipality to strike? A decision rendered 
by Judge Clarence U. Ahl, of Celina, Ohio, 
seems to affirm the right to do so, at least in- 
directly. He refused to enjoin Local 190, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, 
AFL, from picketing the municipal light and 
power plant. 


While the jurist may have decided the ques- 
tion in accordance with existing law, the com- 
mon good undoubtedly demands public em- 
ployees must forfeit what is otherwise a natu- 
ral right, to lay down work. It is unthinkable, 
for instance, that the members of muncipal fire 
departments should institute a walkout, jeopar- 
dizing thereby the safety not merely of a few 
people and their property, but of an entire city. 
The right to strike is not absolute. 


Regarding Equality 


HE indiscriminate use in recent years of 

two terms, Democracy and Social Justice, 
has raised in the minds of men false hopes re- 
garding the ability of the State to add economic 
equality to numerous other benefits it has been 
able to bestow on them. Because the tide that 
is carrying us towards State Socialism is run- 
ning so fast, few count the cost of their de- 
mands of this nature. An opinion expressed 
by Professor Franz Schaub over forty years 
ago warns against one of the dangers we are 
inviting by driving the State toward the Left, 
away from its position in the center of politi- 
cal things. 

It is in the critical resumé of his volume on 
the doctrine of property according to St. 
Thomas Aquinas on the one hand and Socialism 
on the other, the distinguished Catholic schol- 
ar declares: 

“In the Socialistic State the extensive realm of com- 
mutative justice will also be transferred to the State. 
But as a result commutative justice will experience a 
decided change of quality, inasmuch as the principle 
of equality will, according to popular socialist writers, 
replace justice immediately, while Marx postponed the 
change to a somewhat later time.” 

The condition to which Schaub refers is even 
now apparent. It is equality rather than com- 
mutative justice the mass demands and is 
promised by politicians. Capitalistic industry, 
by providing luxuries “within the means of 
all,” helps to create the impression equality is 
close at hand. In Russia, however, experience 
has proved what Professor Schaub foresaw at 
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the turn of the century, that “even if the 
mechanistic-materialistic opinion, which con- 
siders the earth to be just a great productive in- 
stitution, were true, it would of necessity be 
forced to acknowledge certain inequalities of 
individuals (abilities, efforts, application, age, 
sex, etc.), and likewise social differences (voca- 
tions). Practically, the contention that Social- 
ism merely desires to establish the basis for 
the like or an unlike development, must inevita- 
bly lead to the most galling centralism and like- 
wise to the destruction of the family. But even 
in this case, its purpose will not be completely 
realized.”’!) 

Ultimately, perhaps after a century or more 
of sad experiences, men will realize that it is 
to the far more simple remedy, suum cuique, 
they must look for the attainment of justice 
rather than to radical nostrums opposed to hu- 
man nature. 


Mort Main 


OSSIBLY the late F. H. Collier, who for 

years contributed ‘Echoes of the Streets” 
to the editorial page of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, may have realized the full signifi- 
cance of his suggestion that land given to share- 
croppers ‘“‘should be made inalienable by law.” 
But did he take into account the hopelessness of 
a demand utterly at variance with the economic 
doctrines of the past 150 years, anchored in the 
Constitution? For would not Mr. Collier’s plan 
result in establishing a new mort main, al- 
though one favoring small owners? 


Few institutions of Feudalism were more 
hateful to the members of the rising capitalistic 
bourgeoisie, engaged in their attack on the old 
order of things, than property secured by an- 
cient laws against the efforts of the money- 
lenders, speculators and estate butchers to ex- 
ploit it for the sake of gain. Their hatred of 
the Church and monastic institutions was 
fanned by the thought of the profit which es- 
caped them, because ecclesiastical property was 
not permitted to circulate, being held in one 
dead hand, in mortua manu. 


The repeated abolition in the nineteenth 
century of monasteries and the sequestration of 
other ecclesiastical property in those parts of 
Europe which had been spared the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and in France as late 
as forty years ago, put a vast quantity of 
church property back into circulation in accor- 
dance with liberalistic doctrines, both of a 
philosophical and an economic nature. But this 
policy did not profit the lowly: the new estate 
of society, the wage-workers. Even in our 
country the rape of the Franciscan Missions of 
California furnishes proof that the opponents 
of the dead hand had only their own selfish in- 
terests in mind. 


1) Die Eigenthumslehre nach Thomas v. Aquin u. 


Leap kad Sozialismus, etc. Freiburg i. Br., 1898, 
p. : 
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Fr. Pesch Thought His a New System 


N impractical suggestion, “to translate for 
English students the main work of Fr. 
Heinrich Pesch, 8.J.,”” meaning his “Lehrbuch 
der Nationalékonomie,” in five large volumes, 
was published in the America for Jan. 10th. A 
mere translation of this work will never do; 
what is needed is a Handbook of Social Econ- 
omy, based on Pesch and written with the 
American background in mind, as it has de- 
veloped since the World War. 

While it is true that Fr. Pesch compromised 
somewhat with capitalism, as did most Catholic 
sociologists and economists of Germany after 
1890, it is hardly correct to say, as was stated 
in the letter published in the New York weekly, 
that “Fr. Pesch’s theory of Solidarism brings 
to light an effective compromise [italics ours] 
between Individualism and Socialism, a com- 
promise upon which economic activity could be 
conducted in the interest of universal peace.” 

What Fr. Pesch offers is much more than a 
compromise; it is a new system, which can not 
be the result of a mere compromise, using the 
word in its true sense. Possibly the intention 
of compromising may be discovered in a state- 
ment by Professor Wagner, the noted armchair 
Socialist, quoted by Pesch as follows: “A new 
system of political economy is needed and this 
new system must be an adjustment [italics 
ours] between the extreme systems of ‘Individ- 
ualism and Socialism.”!) But while Wagner 
thought, as Pesch remarks in the preface of the 
volume containing this statement, that he had 
found ‘“‘the correct adjustment in State Social- 
ism,”’ the Catholic scholar could not, in this re- 
gard, follow his “esteemed teacher.” “I found,” 
he writes, “the sought-for intermediary rather 
in moral-organic Solidarism, as developed by 
me first in the Stimmen aus Maria Laach and 
afterwards in the first volume of this manual 
of political economy.’’”) 

The result of years of labor is, in fact, Pesch 
insists, a new system. With the purpose in 
mind of proving his contention, he calls, as it 
were, on the positivist Eugene Diihring’)— 
whom Friedrich Engels so savagely attacked— 
to demonstrate that no system can lay claim to 
being a new one unless principled by funda- 
mentally new ideas. Continuing, Pesch writes: 

“According to this opinion we may evidently speak 
of a new system [meaning his own] which vests the 
dominant influence over organized economy in the mor- 
al and organic principle, and which, in accordance with 
principles fundamental to it, differs essentially from 
the atomistic-individualistic and the communistic-so- 
cialistic system.’’4) 

It is in a footnote, worthy of attention, Pesch 
adds: “The principle of an organic political 
economy, as conceived by us, does not merely 
affect the various forms of property, but also 


1) Lehrbuch d. Nationalékonomie. Vol. II, 2d and 


8d ed., Freib., 1920, p. 212. 
2) Ibid., p. vi. : 
3) German philosopher and economist, 1833-1921. 
4) Ibid., p. 212. 
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the entire economic body, the compacted labor 
of all, as a part of the political life of society 
In its entirety.”!) Moreover, something Pesch 
wrote in the preface of the revised edition, 
volume two, of his monumental work, has a 
bearing on our subject: “It were not impossible 
that someone might adopt the solidaristic sys- 
tem for reasons of a purely humanistic or na- 
tionalistic nature. However, it must depend 
on the Christian concept of all things for the 
attainment of the fulness of its dynamic power 
and imperative influence.’’?) 


Because the system of Solidarism is so genu- 
inely Christian, it proclaims its opposition to 
both individualistic capitalism and collectivistic 
Socialism, and does not refrain even from de- 
claring ‘‘a plague on both your houses.”’ 


Serious Prospect 


ARMERS are by no means so well satisfied 

as the headlines in daily papers referring 
to rural prosperity would make believe. Parity 
enjoys a precarious existence and prices of in- 
dustrial commodities may at any time leave it 
far behind. According to the statement of an 
Oregon fruit grower, contained in a letter to 
us: “There is not much contentment among 
the farmers, for most of them are in debt and 
feel that when this flurry of prosperity has 
passed the jackscrews go on again.” 

Unfortunately, there can be no gainsaying 
this contention. Certain remarks by Dr. Charles 
E. Kellogg, Chief, Division of Soil Survey, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, published in the Fertilizer Review, 
lend color particularly to the Oregonian’s opin- © 
ion regarding the future of agriculture in the 
post-war period. 

Having stated that agricultural science would 
play a vital role in shaping the new agricul- 
ture in the future and would help the farmers 
to make essential adjustments quickly, effec- 
tively and without waste, the expert says: “the 
job will be difficult.” The further remarks by 
Dr. Kellogg, as published in the organ of the 
National Fertilizer Association, sound a note of 
warning: 

“This job will be difficult because no one knows what 
post-war adjustments must be made. It will be diffi- 
cult because the American farmer does not know upon 
what foreign markets his goods will go if there be any 
foreign markets [italics ours]. Nor does he know how 
many industrial workers will be thrown back upon the 
land through industrial dislocations caused by the ces- 
sation of war industry. The cotton grower today can- 
not foresee whether he will be called upon to grow 
more cotton or go further into diversification. None 
can foresee definitely what direction the dairy farmer, 
the corn grower, the beef feeder must take. We know 
only that they must be put in a position where they 
can best use their craftsmanship as farmers and where 
they can produce the food and fibre required by our 
people.” ) 

1) Ibid., p. 213. 

2) Thid., p. vi. 

3) Loc. cit., Wash., D. C. Vol. XVI, No. 4, p. 2. 
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This is an unpleasant but honest statement 
regarding some of the difficulties our farmers 
must ultimately face, because fundamentally 
neither the activities of the AAA nor the war 
will change conditions which, in the course of 
many years, have resulted from economic and 
commercial policies detrimental to agriculture. 
It is quite true, for instance, as Dr. Kellogg re- 
marked, the American farmer does not know 
today, nor will he know with certainty at the 
end of the war, whether there will be any for- 
eign markets for his products! As things are, 
it may prove impossible for him to recapture to 
any great extent those lost through no fault of 
his own. And without them he must certain- 
ly “go further into diversification.” But what 
if diversification too should result in surpluses? 
Since such a thing as a self-sufficient peasant 1s 
impossible in our civilization, what future can 
the nation promise the tillers of the soil, con- 
sidering them as a whole? 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


T is too late now, in the crisis of the war, 

to argue about the rights and wrong of Ja- 
panese policy. In a sense Nippon is a victim 
of nineteenth century industrialism. An iso- 
lated civilization, with virtues of its own, un- 
fortunately discovered an aptitude for the ma- 
chine technique; and the revolution of her so- 
cial structure has led her pagan rulers from one 
crisis to another. 

As matters stand today, the unfortunate Ja- 
panese people have been bled white by the wars 
of their rulers, but the rulers can only increas- 
ingly organize the nation for wider wars, and 
the only promise that can be given to the peo- 
ple is that, after victory, the golden Age will 
dawn at last. As Japan’s social structure is 
now formed for industrialized warfare alone, 
the rulers themselves can hardly visualize a 


i f , : . 
ey ecace The Catholic Times’) 
London 


Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, writing in the 
Trish Rosary, says very well anent an enquiry : 
“As citizens and legislators we have the ines- 
capable duty of supervising and reforming the 
social and economic system, we must not con- 
tent ourselves with devolving on voluntary re- 
pair-squads the task of alleviating suffering, 
much of which is avoidable; we must not act as 
though it were the task of charity to make 
amends for the open violation of justice, a vio- 
lation not merely tolerated but sometimes even 
ratified by legislators.” It is not sufficient to 
keep adding State social services to supplement 
(and sometimes to supersede) the work of vol- 
untary organizations. For State paternalism 
not only tends to sap personal and family re- 


1) There is a good deal of cant i : a 
Rds yep g cant in this statement. 


sponsibility but nowadays easily develops into 
State-regimentation. Penny dinners and free 
milk may be necessary as a temporary make- 
shift; but they are no substitute for a family 
wage or for parental responsibility.” 

Here in Trinidad we seem more and more to 
be losing appreciation of parental obligations, 
in every rank of society, and as for a living 
wage, we have yet a long way to go before the 
idea attains currency. The Catholic News 

Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Former Secretary Wallace has stated that the 
farmer [after 1919] suffered from seven post- 
war handicaps. First there were the 40 mil- 
lion additional acres plowed up, many of which 
should never have been touched by the plow and 
were later to erode and blow around the coun- 
try as dust. Second, there was the abrupt 
change of the United States from debtor to 
creditor status as a nation, and adjustment to ~ 
this new status she found it most difficult to 
make. Third stood the displacement of horses 
and mules by automobiles, motor-trucks, trac- 
tors and other farm machines. This factor put 
the monopolistic agricultural equipment manu- 
facturers into farming without bearing any of 
the risk. 

Fourth came the movement of European na- 
tions toward agricultural self-sufficiency, and 
fifth new farm-product competition from Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and the Argen- 
tine. Sixth was the increase in our own indus- 
trial tariffs which resulted in reciprocal action 
by other nations and induced them further to 
shut out our farm products. Finally came the 
growth of corporate monopoly and corporate 
price fixing which made farmers take what was 
offered for their products and pay what was 
asked for their purchases. 


T. SWANN HARDING 
The Commonweal’) 


Catholics living in the American milieu are 
subject to and influenced by other than religi- 
ous motivations, and so long as Catholics are 
human they will be susceptible to these counter- 
Catholic influences. It must not be forgotten 
that the United States is not. a Catholic coun- 
try; not even Protestant, in fact, because less 
than half this nation’s population even profess | 
membership in any Church body much less 
practice what such membership implies. This 
means that the Church’s effort, even among her 
own, will always be forced to compete against 
many and great odds. Too often, unfortunately, 
the measure of her success is judged by the 
worst in the Church rather than the best, no 
remembrance being had that Christ Himself 
foretold that there would be good and bad fish 
in the net, wheat and cockle in the field, saints 
and sinners in the Church. 


1) End of Ploughing-Under. Jan. 16, p. 310. 
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Outside her own communion, the Catholic 
Church, of course, is a minority group in the 
United States and as such is weighted down 
with all the disabilities of any minority group 
which tries to reform a majority. In many 
sections of the country, particularly in the 
South, she must struggle against great odds 
for even a survival existence and under such 
circumstances she is frequently enough between 
the horns of a dilemma instead of being free to 
follow her own will in the matter of race rela- 
tions. Where she is in a commanding position, 
her influence has always been successful in race 


lations. 
Telations. —_JouN T. GILLARD, $.8.J., Ph.D.2) 


According to the London Times’ Washington 
Correspondent, the disturbing fact has been 
made known that “roughly 1,000,000 young 
men—about half of those examined—have been 
rejected as unfit for service in the United States 
Army on account of physical, mental or educa- 
tional defects.” 

That is in itself a terrible indictment of a 
nation which claims to be leading civilization. 
Apparently a plentiful supply of food (chemi- 
cally prepared and duly sealed in cans), hygie- 
nic “apartments” in towering blocks and all the 
other advantages derived from applied science 
are not infallible guarantees of national health. 

It is a pity, therefore, that the remedy pro- 
posed is a further dose of the medicine that has 
failed. President Roosevelt is reported as say- 
ing with reference to these figures ‘“‘For years 
the American Government has been facing the 
fact that the distribution of services in the 
health field have lagged behind the production 
of services in the laboratories of the world. 

.. . One important reason why the existing 
knowledge and equipment—whether medical or 
psychotherapeutic—have not been fully utilized 
is that medicine, in the midst of a highly or- 
ganized economic world, has remained individu- 
alistic. The State has been planning, but pub- 
lic opinion has not yet been aroused to give the 
national planning the support it requires.” May 
we suggest that State planning and scientific 
regimens which leave out of consideration the 
spiritual and human elements are insufficient? 

The Catholic Herald 


London 


The world has always been just as good, in 
the social sense, as the dominant minority has 
permitted. Even in democracies, the welfare 
of the majority is rarely served because it is 
rarely sufficiently informed or interested. Com- 
petitive political groups periodically strive for 
power over all to serve group advantage. The 
substitution of co-operative for competitive 
methods is just as necessary in politics as in 
wee eS. The Canadian Co-operator 

1) Colored Catholics in the U. S. Baltimore, 1941, 
pp. 242-2438. 
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FRAGMENTS 


UST what does I. F. Stone, Washington cor- 

respondent of the pink-red-white and blue 
Nation, mean when he says of the President: 
“he can be counted on to turn up in the end on 
the democratic and progressive side’? Com- 
plete consummation of the New Deal? 


It is the Catholic Standard and Times, of 
Philadelphia, expresses the opinion: ‘“Today’s 
world and its peoples need betterment in maxi- 
mum dosages.” 


Of all of the government agencies, it appears 
to the Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, the Depart- 
ment of Justice seems to be the only one that is 
making a sane attempt to save private enter- 
prise for posterity. If this be true it consti- 
tutes a most serious charge. 


It is a weakness of our present party sys- 
tem, Fr. Owen McCann, S.T.L., Ph.D., states 
in the Southern Cross of Cape Town, that a na- 
tion’s social and economic program changes as 
each successive faction takes over the reins of 
government, continuity of policy being a rarity. 


Next week, threatened Halliday Sutherland 
in a recent issue of the Catholic Herald, London, 
I shall make a most revolutionary demand, 
namely that after the war the people of Bri- 
tain be granted one of the things for which we 
are fighting. That thing is democratic govern- 
ment.—Well, well! And we had thought Great 
Britain a Democracy! 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The behavior 
of the liberated Israelites in fashioning and 
worshipping the golden calf while Moses was 
absent in quest of the law of the perfect life on 
the mountain, remarks a writer in the New 
Statesman—how shocking it was, but what a 
perfect fable of human life in the succeeding 
centuries! 


Although at times severely critical of Mr. 
Dos Passos historical volume, “The Ground 
We Stand On,” Jacques Barzun believes he | 
rightly says “that as a nation we lack historical 
sense, and it is obvious that it can be cultivated 
only by studying or reading history. But read- 
ing with vacant minds will not yield us what 
we want, nor will picturesque detail unsupport- 
ed by the reflective imagination fill the mind.” 


Mr. Douglas Jerrold, in his exceptionally able 
book, “Britain and Europe,” 1900-1940, de- 
plores that the Soviet Union, after violating the 
fundamental rights of men, should have been 
invited to share the counsels, and sit in judg- 
ment upon Christian peoples in the League of 
Nations. 


TH ES ORGwie Ags 
Theory 


Victory in the Post-War Struggle 


FEY men enjoy a position of detachment 
from which to view world events compar- 
able to that occupied by Pope Pius XII. This 
fact, coupled with the spiritual headship of 
millions of Catholics in all corners of the earth, 
lends added importance to his pronouncements 
and conclusions regarding world affairs. 

On Dec. 24th the Holy Father issued a special 
Christmas message that was far more than a 
mere “appeal for peace’ as many a secular 
newspaper seemed to regard it. It was at once 
an evaluation of the causes of the war, an 
earnest plea for peace and a broad outline of 
the principles that must be observed if order 
is to prevail in the reconstruction of society 
when the struggle shall have ended. 

With keen insight the Pope refers to the 
causes and immediate effects of the war. It is 
with anguish, he writes, that he views the de- 
pleted resources of nations and the millions of 
people being hurled into a state of misery and 
total exhaustion ‘‘by this ruthless conflict and 
by its brutal violence.”’ These large-scale dissi- 
pations, the Pontiff adds, ‘‘giving rise as they 
must to a contraction of the forces of produc- 
tion in the civil and social field, cannot but be 
the basis for serious anxiety on the part of 
those who turn their thoughts with preoccupa- 
tion towards the future.” It need hardly be 
pointed out how accurately these words apply 
to our own country. 

Bad as this condition is, Pius XII notes, there 
are perhaps even more serious evils afflicting 
the world. ‘‘We cannot close Our eyes to the 
sad spectacle of the progressive de-Christian- 
ization,” he declares, “both individual and so- 
cial, which from moral laxity has developed 
into a general state of weakness and brought 
about the open denial of truth and of those in- 
fluences whose function it is to illuminate our 
minds in the matter of good and evil and to 
fortify family life, private life and the public 
life of the State.” 

Sadly does the Pontiff refer to the religious 
anemia which has spread to so many countries 
of the world and has created a moral void. In 
the political sphere we have witnessed the un- 
restrained impulse toward expansion and mere 
political advantage to the disregard of moral 
principle in the field of economics, the domina- 
tion of gigantic enterprises and trusts in social 
life, the uprooting and crowding of masses of 
the people in distressing and excessive concen- 
tration in the great cities and centers of indus- 
try, with all the uncertainty which is an in- 
evitable consequence when men in large num- 
bers change their homes and residences, their 
countries and trades, their attachments and 
friendships. 


“Tt followed from this,” the Holy Father as- 


Procedure 


ACP'O'S Te OP aie 


Action 


serts, “that the contact and relationship be- 
tween men in their social life took on a charac- 
ter that was purely physical and mechanical, 
with a contemptuous disregard for every rea- 
sonable moderation and consideration.” It was 
only logical, therefore, that “the spectacle 
which We are now beholding with such pro- 
found sorrow is the unhappy consequence and 
fruit of the social condition We have described. 
The war, far from arresting this influence and 
development, promotes it, accelerates it and 
spreads it with increasing ruin the longer it 
endures, rendering the catastrophe ever more 
general.” 

But some day the war will come to an end 
and the tremendous problem of reconstruction 
will confront the world. This will “present 
and offer very valuable opportunities to ad- 
vance the forces of good but,’ the Sovereign 
Pontiff warns, “it will also be fraught:with the 
danger of a lapse into errors which will favor 
the forces of evil, and there will be demanded 
prudent sincerity and mature reflection, not 
only by reason of the gigantic difficulty of the 
task but also because of the grave consequences 
which, in the case of failure, would result in 
both material and spiritual spheres.” 

Hence “there will be required broad intel- 
lects and wills, strong in their purposes; men 
of courage and initiative, but above and before 
all, there must be consciences which, in their 
planning, in their deliberations and in their ac- 
tions, are animated, moved and sustained by 
a lively sense of responsibility and which do 
pat from submission to the holy laws of 

0 ue? 

The reformation of conditions, here described 
by Pius XII, “which all the peoples desire to 
see brought into being after the trials and the 
ruins of this war, must be founded on that im- 
movable and unshakable rock, the moral law 
which the Creator Himself has manifested by 
means of the natural order and which He has 
engraved with indelible characters in the hearts 
of men; that moral law whose observance must 
be inculcated and fostered by the public opinion 
of all nations and of all States with such a 
unanimity of voice and energy that no one may 


dare to call into doubt or weaken its binding 
force.” 


Truly, here is a challenge to the world, to 
both victor and vanquished, to those who are 
In a position to shape public opinion. The 
Pope’s message states the problem simply and 
prescribes the only permanent solution. It is 
a universal undertaking for the common good 
which requires the collaboration of all Chris- 
tendom in the religious and moral aspects of 
the new edifice that is to be constructed, and 
the intelligent efforts of statesmen and peoples 
in the perfection of the political, social and eco- 
nomic aspects. 
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Credit Unions 
Annual Reports 


T the close of 1941 there were 280 credit 

‘& unions operating in the State of Minnesota 
with an approximate membership of 100,000 
and more than ten million dollars in assets. This 
represents a gain of 155 unions and nearly 
double the assets of only five years ago. The 
first credit union to be set up following pas- 
_ Sage of the enabling act by the State legislature 
in 1925 was the Minneapolis Postal Employees 
Union. Curiously enough, this organization is 
today the largest credit union in the State, with 
assets of well over a million dollars. 

The Minnesota League of Credit Unions, responsible 
for these figures, also reports that at the close of 1941 
there were 10,000 credit unions operating in the coun- 
try, having a membership total of three million. A 
substantial increase has been noted since 1935, when 
there were 3000 unions with 750,000 members. How- 
ever, aS an indication of the true development of the 
movement, it is reported that in 1921 190 credit unions 
were operating in various communities of the country, 
caring for the credit needs of 72,000 men and women. 


Marked increases in membership and capital 
were recorded during 1941 by the St. Francis 
de Sales Parish Credit Union of St. Louis, one 
of the larger organizations of its kind in the 
city. At the close of the year there were 652 
members holding assets of $31,637.33, repre- 


The Youth Movement 
Who Shall Train them? 


LANTED immediately following World 

War I, the roots of the movement to cater 

to youth have rapidly developed since the onset 

of the depression. Still more does this hold 

true since the beginning of the present war 

when the importance of young men as defend- 
ers of our country is at once apparent. 

The Survey Graphic for January, published 
after the fateful Dec. 7th, analyzes the scope of 
_ this complex movement and does not precisely 
like what it finds. ‘The depression years,” it 
is stated, “have helped make clear the needs of 
modern American youth, and the fact that home 
and school today are not adequate to those 
needs. War emphasizes the importance of ap- 
plying and extending these lessons of the thir- 
ties.”’ 

These rather challenging words are followed 
by the assertion that youth needs more educa- 
tion and better education (of a formal nature) 
than it has been receiving. No doubt this will 
come as a shock to the American public which 
has long regarded the American school system 
as only a little short of perfection. But the 
Survey Graphic proves its point by referring to 
the “shocking” figures on illiteracy and lack of 
functional ability to read in CCC camps and 
among draft registrants. 

After indicating the flaws in our educational 


senting a gain of 51 members and $6746.59 in 
assets since Dec. 1, 1940. 


There were 115 borrowers in the course of the year, 
contracting for loans to the amount of $15,952.84; div- 
idends paid totaled $662.88. Especially significant is 
the announcement that only twenty-five cents was 
charged off to the uncollectable loan account. The 
union now holds $6000 worth of U. S. defense bonds. 


One of the pioneer Catholic credit unions in 
Wisconsin is that of Holy Name Parish, She- 
boygan. The operating statement for 1941, re- 
cently released, discloses that at the end of the 
year there were assets amounting to $15,376.64. 
Of this sum $10,729.40 was on loan to the mem- 
bers; cash on hand amounted to $4579.64. 

Share capital totals $14,246.19, while the guaranty 


fund contains $850 and the undivided earnings fund 
$280.45. 


Eight parish credit unions were established 
during 1941 in the Diocese of Cleveland, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Diocesan Credit 
Union Council. This brings to 22 the total 
number now operating in the Diocese; all but 
three are situated in Cleveland and virtually 
all operate under a Federal charter. 


It is said that this city leads the country in the num- 
ber of parish unions. The Diocesan Council has out- 
lined a program for 1942, calling for the extension of 
the movement throughout the Diocese. 


armor, the authors insist youth needs more ade- 
quate medical and dental care. And further, 
“the depression years, the defense program, the 
outbreak of war, and the drive for total produc- 
tion underscore youth’s need for vocational 
training and the nation’s need of young people 
who have acquired at least one skill, and sound 
work habits.” 

With the magazine’s indictment it is not dif- 
ficult to agree. But with the remedial measures 
suggested there is more than merely ground for 
argument. The journal declares that reorgan- 
ization of existing agencies may be required in 
the interests of effectiveness and economy. 
However, it hastens to add, ‘‘agencies are less 
important than goals.” Or, phrased somewhat 
differently, the end justifies the means! 

And in the statement that the home and 
school today are not adequate to meet the needs 
of modern American youth, only one alternative 
is implied: the Government. But is the home, 
the logical place for youth development and 
training, inadequate? If so, why? And are 
the school and community also incapable of per- 
forming their obligations of an educational na- 
ture? Or the parish? And is the Government 
in a position to “meet” those needs? There is 
grave danger in conferring too many duties and 
too much power on the State, the danger that 
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regimentation, a hated word, may be imposed 
on American youth. 

But on another score such a plan should be 
discouraged. In time of war the Federal au- 
thorities have a vast number of problems to 
handle, and to add burdens that can and should 
remain with the family or the community 1s un- 
wise. There is always the threat that while 
fighting to preserve our rights we may lose 
some of them. The training of youth is a right 
and an obligation that should not easily be sur- 
rendered. 


The Value of the Little Things 


LL too many movements, especially those 

relating to youth, labor under their lead- 

ers’ delusion they must be “big” if they are to 

succeed. But sensational rallies and undertak- 

ings are by no means indicative of the true 

merit or strength of an organization or move- 
ment. 

This idea forms the basis of the splendid ac- 
tivities letter addressed to youth societies af- 
filiated with the CV by Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer for February. ‘Young people are often 


The Middle Class 
The Dilemma of the White-Collar Class 


LL fares the middle class, hard-pressed in 
the position it occupies between ‘‘capital”’ 
and “labor” and with no friends at court. With 
no pinks and disguised reds to shout their woes 
from house tops, and a new deal in force, large- 
ly concerned with those who welcome the ad- 
vent of State Socialism, the white collar men 
and women are the first victims of the vicissi- 
tudes of both peace (unemployment, etc.) and 
war. The rising cost of living, and what it con- 
notes, retrenchment and a lowering of the 
‘standard of life, affect them immediately and 
seriously. 

What our “big dailies” will not say, for rea- 
sons of their own, Mr. Wright A. Patterson has 
told the readers of “Grass Roots,’”’ a column re- 
leased to the rural press by the Western News- 
paper Union. It is in one of the recent install- 
ments of this feature Mr. Patterson refers to 
a situation, which is a source of complaint, dis- 
content and scandal wherever industry is en- 
gaged in the production of war material. Mr. 
Patterson writes: 

“On a big munitions plant being built with 
Government money at Wilmington, Ill., carpen- 
ters are paid $25 a day; men trundling wheel- 
barrows or working with pick or shovel are 
paid $16 and $17 a day. 

“In Chicago, 50 miles away, the clerical forc- 
es working in the offices of business and indus- 
try are being paid from $17 to $35 a week. 

“The carpenters and laborers in Wilmington 
may, and do, dress in coveralls; they change 
shirts possibly once a week; they wear coarse, 
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deceived,” the CV’s_ second vice-president 
writes, “thinking that every Catholic cause 
must come down the mountainside of life like 
an avalanche, with a great roar and thunder. 
And yet, experience has shown that those move- 
ments which begin with a roar often end with 
a squeak.” ; 

Commenting on the value of the small things, 
the every-day work of the rank and file, the 
youth director asks: “Have you ever watched 
an engine move its coaches? It begins slowly, 
carefully, inch by inch, feeling its way. Grad- 
ually it gains momentum, and in time thun- 
ders down the track, a goliath of steel, a con- 
stant source of admiration and wonder.” ‘The 
success of the works of Catholic Action depends 
on the little things performed by Catholics. 

We fail in a very important duty, Fr. Bruem- 
mer concludes, when we leave young people un- 
der the impression that every Catholic work 
must be sensational to be successful. In fact, 
the opposite is generally true—the more sen- 
sational it is, the less successful it is likely to 
be, in time. “The commonplace is usually the 
successful. Let us learn the true meaning of 
the word kleinarbeit.” 


unshined shoes; they enjoy the lower rentals of 
the rural districts. 

“The clerical worker in Chicago, if he is to 
hold his job, must have a clean shirt every day; 
he must wear a white collar; there must be a 
crease in his trousers; his shoes must be kept 
cleaned and shined; he must pay the much high- 
er rentals of the city. His income will average 
about one-sixth of that of the carpenter at Wil- 
mington. 

“To meet the ever-increasing demand of tax- 
es and labor, and to continue to operate, busi- 
ness and industry have been forced to econo- 
mize in every possible way. The white-collar 
man has paid the bill. He is the forgotten man 
of today.” 

Undoubtedly there is an over-supply of young 
men and women willing, nay anxious, to work 
in offices, banks, and other establishments em- 
ploying salaried people, some of whom wear 
white shirts while others perform their tasks 
dressed in silks. Because the market is glutted 
the conditions of employment to which the mem- 
bers of the salaried class of today must submit 
are similar to those from which workingmen 
and workingwomen suffered during the unre- 
stricted régime in industry. They have no 
choice but to compete with each other for a job 
and to accept the salary and the working condi- 
tions offered them. Their hope is in the rem- 
edy, such as it is, of which organized labor has 
made use the past hundred years. If the mem- 
bers of the white-collar class are not to be sub- 
merged in the proletariat, they must have re- 
course to unionism. ; 


with young men of this 
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Relief 


An Answer Found 


jp ees people were indeed facing grave prob- 
lems in St. Louis when the present winter 
began. The relief rolls had been drastically cut, 
the defense boom had served to increase prices 
but did not offer to many of them an oppor- 
tunity for lucrative employment, and for the 
first time in some years the city made no pro- 
vision to distribute free coal to the needy. 
Hence their plight may easily be imagined. 

Realizing what these conditions would mean 
to the people in their care, the Jesuit Fathers 
serving the colored residents of two slum areas 
laid plans to overcome at least part of the diffi- 
culty by providing coal at a price the impover- 
ished people might be able to pay. The problem 
was complicated by the fact that the city had 
passed a “‘smoke ordinance” the previous year 
which meant that the poor could no longer pur- 
chase the cheap Illinois soft coal, which they 
had been using, because of its high smoke con- 
tent. Instead they were required by law to 
burn only the more expensive, relatively smoke- 
free coal. 

Unable to set aside eight or nine dollars with 
which to buy a ton of the approved coal, or un- 
able to find a place to store it in their tenement 
dwellings even if they could afford it, the peo- 
ple in the slum areas bought coal by the basket, 
at the high rate of 45 cents. Frequently, how- 
ever, they could not afford this charge and were 
compelled to buy and burn kindling wood. 

Having made a careful survey of existing 
conditions, Rev. George T. Andrews, 8.J., Rev. 
J. S. McHattie, S.J., and several other men in- 
vestigated the possibility of inaugurating a 
coal co-operative. After contacting a number 
of their parishioners and consulting persons ac- 
quainted with the situation, they urged adop- 
tion of the plan. About $400 was donated by 
a number of interested men, as the people them- 
selves were unable to provide sufficient capital. 
Last December, accordingly, the organization 
began operations. 
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The coal was brought by truck from the pro- 
cessing plant and deposited at the different 
stations set up in the slum areas. The price 
was established at 20 cents per basket of 40 
pounds, but in a few days was lowered to 15 
cents, for the reason that “the profit was too 
great”! How well the people reacted to the 
venture may be gathered from the report that 
in the first week of operations 110 tons of fuel 
were disposed of, while on Jan. 3rd 12 stations 
sold 54 tons. The number of stations has since 
been increased to 26. At first purchasers re- 
ceived with the coal receipts which were to be 
returned for patronage refunds. However, for 
peculiar reasons this plan was abandoned tem- 
porarily and the price per basket reduced from 
20 to 15 cents. 


The priests point out that the undertaking 
as now constituted is primarily a relief meas- 
ure. Its co-operative character is to be empha- 
sized and developed to a greater extent in the 
coming months. But in the comparatively few 
weeks of its existence the organization has 
demonstrated convincingly its ability to help 
solve a serious problem, has demonstrated anew 
the possibility of applying the co-operative prin- 
ciple to vexing conditions. Here, too, is clear 
evidence that no group is too poor to escape the 
attention of capitalism on the one hand, or too 
poor not to profit from co-operation on the 
other. 

The undertaking is a splendid example of 
how to carry out the injunction imposed by 
Pius X on Catholics in his Pastoral, “Christian 
Social Action.” This great Pope urges them 
“to take intimately to heart the interest of the 
people, especially those of the working and ag- 
ricultural classes, not only by the inculcation of 
religion, the only true source of comfort in the 
sorrows of life, but also by striving to dry their 
tears, to soothe their sufferings, and by wise 
measures to improve their economic condition.” 


The Corporative Order 


A Neglected Agency of Catholic Action 


HILE we are arguing in favor of a re- 
turn to vocational organizations, intend- 
ed to develop into social cells, we would do well 
to remember the services sodalities composed of 
professional men are meant to render their 
members, society and the Church. The follow- 
ing remarks on the subject, by a speaker ad- 
dressing an audience somewhere in Australia, 
are as timely as they are true, and of general 
application: 
“Obviously, the work of the present-day university 
and Professional Men’s Sodalities deserve the closest at- 


tention. The Sodality of Our Lady began originally 
class, and ever since has been 


held in the highest esteem by them. Just through them 


it has done its greatest work. It provided trained lead- 
ers of this class to form the Paris and Mill Hill For- 


eign Missions Societies and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. Frederic Ozanam himself always paid the 
highest tribute to the organizing ability of the first 
president—a trained Sodalist—Msgr. Bailly. The 
work for the poor started by the first conference in 
1833 had already been done for years by a Paris So- 
dality, suppressed by a hostile government in 1830. 
Other leaders went forth to found religious Orders. 
Thirty of this class have been canonized by the Church. 
Through Professional Men’s Sodalities there came into 
existence the greatest Eucharist movement of the 17th 
century, “The Company of the Blessed Sacrament,” and 
in our time the world-wide Knights of the Blessed Sa- 
crament movement was started by the editor of the 
English Sodality paper and spread enthusiastically by 
the English Sodalists to whom he appealed.” 


The present demands of us the mobilization 
of all of our forces; it is of particular impor- 
tance professional men should realize their ob- 
ligation to assist in the building of dikes to hold 
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back the rising tide of moral and religious ag- 
nosticism, and what flows from it, decline of 
morals and decay of civilization. The privilege 
of an extensive education imposes on those en- 
joying its advantages a social obligation. The 
Professional Men’s Sodality is well qualified to 
develop and foster in its members a sense of the 
duty the privileged should willingly perform. 


With increasing frequency writers on social 
questions are toying with the idea of collective 
democracy. Undeniably the war has had much 
to do with the growing popularity of the term, 
especially in Europe. For in various European 
countries men are coming to believe a new so- 
cial order must replace the one now crumbling. 
The British, for example, are devoting consider- 
able attention to what will follow the cessation 
of hostilities, when the entire continent must 
attempt to bring order out of chaos. 

One element is lacking, however, in all that 
has been written on the subject, viz., a unifying 
principle. No common ground has been found 
on which to base the new order. Some writers 
would cast aside completely the present system, 
others would restore it to the last detail, al- 
though the latter are the exception. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


DOCTRINAIRE: A doctrinaire is one who 
would wish to mold facts and the conduct of his 
fellow men to fit his theories. He applies the 
abstract doctrines of his philosophical system 
to a political or social problem without regard 
for actual conditions. 

DOUBLE EFFECT: The twofold result, good 
and evil, resulting from an act. Four condi- 
tions are prescribed by ethics for the permissi- 
bility of such an action: 1. the cause must be 
good in itself or at least morally indifferent; 
2. the good effect must follow as immediately 
as the evil effect; 3. there must be a proportion- 
ately grave reason for placing the cause; 4, the 
evil effect must not be intended either immedi- 
ately or remotely. 


DUMPING: A slang business term signifying 
the selling of goods abroad at a lower price than 
that at which they are sold at home. Surpluses 
are sometimes disposed of in this way so as to 
maintain prices artificially. 


CONOMICS: Or more properly political econo- 

my, is the science dealing with the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of wealth, 
i. e., with man’s endeavors to care for his phy- 
sical needs and wants. 


EMBARGO: Originally a term designating a 
government’s prohibiting the departure of 
merchant or other ships from the country’s 
ports. At present it is used with reference 
to prohibitions on otherwise legal shipping and 
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In his excellent work, ‘‘Co-operative Plen- 
ty,” Rev. J. Elliot Ross touches obliquely on this 
point. Having considered the relationship be- 
tween agriculture and industry, the author re- 
fers to the necessity of organizations for em- 
ployees, both agricultural and industrial. ga be 
some sort of guild embracing both employers 
and employees in whole industries,” he states, 
“could be developed satisfactorily, that ar- 
rangement would probably be better than sepa- 
rating employers and employees, because the 
separation in itself tends to put them in opposi- 
tion.” 

Fundamental indeed is Fr. Ross’ conclusion : 
“They should form an organic whole like the 
various organs of the body, each with different 
functions.”’ Or in other words, the corporative 
principle of organization should be the motivat- 
ing principle in economic reconstruction. And 
it is precisely this question is occasioning much 
of the difficulty encountered by social reform- 
ers. However, were they to agree upon the 
basis for economic readjustment, they would 
find the task of rebuilding the superstructure 
much simpler. Assuredly, the corporative sys- 
tem is worth careful investigation and consid- 
eration. 


trade. In its widest sense it means a hindrance 
or restriction imposed on anything. 

EMINENT DOMAIN: The right to appropri- 
ate private property for public use. It is found- 
ed in the principle that the common good super- 
sedes the good of the individual. Property so 
taken, however, should be fully compensated 
for, while the exercise of the right is generally 
circumscribed. 

EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP: An _ out- 
growth of profit sharing (q. v.), it is the system 
whereby employees of a company are either 
given or are encouraged to purchase stock in 
the business. In our country the plan dates 
back about twenty-five years, at least on a 
widespread scale. It is looked upon as an in- 
centive to thrift, a method for a firm to obtain 
capital and a potential threat to the virility of 
trade unionism. 

ENTREPRENEUR: An enterpriser or one who 
undertakes a large industrial enterprise at- 
tached to which, some economists hold, there is 
a not inconsiderable element of risk. The term 
was first used by Cantillon in 1755. 

EQUIVALENCE: A principle, emphasized by 
St. Augustine, expressive of the moral obliga- 
tion that there must a parity of value between 
goods or services exchanged. It may be summed 
up in the Latin saying, swum cuique, to each 
his own. 

ESTATE: A social or political class or rank. 
An order or division or group, distinguishing — 
ne _people by reason of their privileges or 

uties. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


PARTICULAR Significance attaches to the 

brief, addressed by Pius XII to Alfredo 
Iidefonso, Cardinal Schuster, of Milan, on the 
occasion .of the forty-second Diocesan Synod of 
that ancient See. The document speaks of the 
salutary effect of the Diocesan Synod in conso- 
lidating parish and diocesan activity and in 
making Christian life more flourishing and 
fruitful. The enactments of a synod, the docu- 


ment continues, “contribute much, if they are 


opportunely, scrupulously and _ practically 
drawn up so that they may remove the abuses 
which easily msinuate themselves, may renew 
things in danger, may correct deviations, and, 
with the vigor of ecclesiastical discipline con- 
solidated, may draw closely together harmon- 
ious forces for excellent and salutary undertak- 
ings.” 

First among certain specific recommendations, made 
by the Pope “because they correspond to the difficulties 
of our times,” was the suggestion that religious in- 
struction of the people be encouraged. In addition, the 
Holy Father declares: 

“We desire that Catholic Action may spring forth 
ever more vigorously in each parish: that the satis- 
faction of Feast Days be defended and held high; 
that there be the greatest possible interest in the spir- 
itual care of the workers; that public and private 
customs be brought back to the decorum of Christian 
and civil dignity.” 


AN abstinence campaign, conducted among 

the students of Catholic high schools in 
Philadelphia, is said to be producing much 
good. However, ‘‘a surprising and depressive 
result is the fact,’ reports the Catholic Stan- 
dard and Times, “that many students refuse 
to join the abstinence movement, even for a 
limited period. Because of their youthful age, 
such unwillingness can be attributed only to the 
fact that their already incurred drinking habits 
have had their start in the homes of the stu- 
dents.” 


“Parental example, more than any other single cause, 
has been responsible for the introduction of children to 
the evils of drink,” the editorial asserts. “Next in line 
is parental indifference towards the companions and the 
free-time haunts of their children.” 

But we should not overlook the responsibility of the 
Catholic press, which shuns the subject of temperance, 
the pulpit, and public authority toward the problem of 
the use and abuse of alcohol. 


A PDRESSING a congregation of 1000 work- 
ers, assembled in St. Francis Xavier’s Ca- 
thedral at Adelaide, S. Australia, Archbishop 
Beovich said: 

“The Commonwealth Government certainly acted 
wisely when it passed a law granting child endowment, 
and thus approved an installment of justice. A fur- 
ther installment would be marriage loans to help young 


couples to marry.” 

At the workers’ mass, celebrated in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Archbishop Gilroy stated: 


“Men should not be apathetic in the unions. Mem- 
bership and fidelity to a union would promote and safe- 
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guard the rights of workers. Here then, is an aposto- 
late for workers, militant unionism inspired by Chris- 
tian principles.” 


THE AFTERMATH 


WARNING that in the difficult times which 
would come after the war the Catholic body 
would suffer most, was addressed to the annual 
meeting of the Salford, England, diocesan Ca- 
tholic Needlework Guild by Bishop Marshall. 
“You may be quite certain,” he said, “that 
when those hard times come back, the enemies 
of the Church will come along and try to take 
advantage of the Catholic when he is down and 
Outs 
The Bishop advised the Guild to save for the future. 
“After the war,” he declared, “there will be poverty, de- 
pression and unemployment. I don’t want to depress you, 
but it would be madness to disguise it. Therefore all 
the money which you have in hand at the present you 
should hoard for the end of the war, for you will need 
every farthing then.” 


THE CORPORATIVE ORDER 


yak CHARTA of labor was promulgated in 
France in the fall of the last year, contain- 
ing the following fundamental paragraphs: 
Occupational activities are separated into those of 
an industrial and commercial nature, with the obli- 
gation of representing the interests of their cate- 
gories and to contribute to the nation’s political econ- 
omy. The members of these corporations must pro- 
mote solidarity and proper co-operation among them- 
selves. Economic questions remain subject to local 
organizations. Lockouts and strikes are held in 
abeyance. Trades Unions are to continue, but lose their 
political and religious character. 


EFFECTS OF THE DROUGHT 


DoNtT Forget the Drought,” an article pub- 

lished in The Reclamation Era, issued by 
the Federal Reclamation Service, furnished the 
following facts and figures: During the eight 
years from 1933 to 1941, the Works Projects 
Administration and its predecessors expended 
for relief more than a billion dollars of Federal 
funds in the six States of the Great Plains 
drought area—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and _ Texas. 
North Dakota’s allotments were slightly more 
than 100 million dollars, 15 percent higher than 
its quota. From 1936 to 1939, the expenditures 
of State, local, and county funds for relief to- 
taled $23,111,346. The drain on the United 
States Treasury did not stop with the Great 
Plains. The far Western States, unable to pro- 
vide employment for an avalanche of newcom- 
ers, also turned to the Federal Government. In 
those same years more than 134, billions of dol- 
lars were spent for Federal relief in the 11 Far 
Western States. 


Farm families were unable to weather the storm. | 
They fled the rural areas. Power farming curbed the 
market for farm labor and contributed to the debacle. 
Complete statistics are not available, but census records 
indicate that nearly 100,000 persons abandoned the 
farms of North Dakota. Nearly half of the farms in 
the State went through foreclosure proceedings. Mean- 
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time, the cities and towns, almost wholly dependent on 
agriculture, faced an impossible task of absorbing 
farm refugees. ¢ 

For the first time in the State’s history the Federal 
census showed a decrease in the number of its inhabi- 
tants. Forty-eight of the fifty-three counties in North 
Dakota had lost population. The same cause also af- 
fected other States in the Great Plains. The drought 
years were felt from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
and from the Canadian border to the Mexican boundary. 


FARMERS’ MEETINGS 


ARMERS from the vicinity of central and 

southern Minnesota assembled in St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, on Jan. 24-25 for the 
second annual Farmers’ Conference. Agricul- 
tural experts, teachers, librarians, biologists 
and others met with the farmers to discuss 
practical farm problems. A feature of the two- 
day meeting was the address by Mr. Joseph 
Matt, K.S.G., editor of The Wanderer, of St. 
Paul, on ‘Catholic Social Thought and the 
Farmer.” 


Noteworthy sessions were the conference on credit 
unions, an open forum on the successful management 
of a Minnesota farm, and a discussion on improved 
methods of farming. Very Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hell- 
riegel, of St. Louis, conducted a spiritual conference on 
Saturday evening. 


TAXATION 


F ARMERS will pay substantially higher tax- 

es in 1942, the result principally of in- 
creased Federal levies, since State and local 
taxes probably will show only moderate in- 
creases. A continued rise in the general level 
of prices would be followed by upward revisions 
of State and local taxes, but no great increases 
in these taxes are expected short of an extreme- 
ly inflationary situation. 

Federal tax payments by farmers will increase 
sharply with the coming into effect of the Revenue 
Act of 1941. The one item in this act with the great- 
est direct effect on farmers probably is the motor 
vehicle use tax which will cost farmers some $25,000,- 
000 per year. The lowering of exemptions for the per- 
sonal income tax will greatly increase the number of 
farmers making Federal income tax returns, and to- 
gether with the raising of rates, will increase the 
amount of taxes paid by farmers. 


YOUTH CONFERENCES 


UNDER the auspices of the Catholic Youth 
Council, Archdiocese of St. Louis, a lead- 
ership conference for priests was conducted on 
Jan. 14-16, while a five-week conference for 
adult lay leaders was inaugurated on Jan. 16th. 
The sessions were held at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. Rev. Paul F. 
Tanner, assistant director, NCWC youth de- 
partment, led the priests’ conferences, deliver- 
ing a total of 12 lectures on six subjects. 
Various youth leaders, both clerical and lay, were en- 
gaged to speak at the sessions for adults interested in 
and associated with youth organizations. Included 
among the subjects for discussion at these meetings, 
held on Friday evenings, were adolescent problems, 
recreation, games, program planning, social activities, 
duties of officers, Catholic Social Action, study clubs, 
the liturgy, moral problems and parish dramatics. 
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FEMINISM 


CCORDING to press reports of a speech 

made by Colonel Baer, Chief of Staff of the 
2nd Corps Area, American boys are soft, due to 
women’s leadership. It seems that young men 
of 1941 lack the zeal of those of 1918. Colonel 
Baer thinks this lack of enthusiasm for war 1s 
the fault of women. 


He says, “We turned over our sons to women to edu- 
cate them, and we laughed or threw up our hands 
when they talked about pacifism. In other words, dur- 
ing these past years, we resigned our leadership.” He 
quotes the opinion of a European woman—that Ameri- 
can men are charming but no good because “America 
is a matriarchy and the men have abdicated.” 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


O N the recommendation of its Salaries, Wag- 
es, and Labor Committee, the City Council 
of Birmingham, England, has decided to grant 
family allowances to those employees of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation blessed with children. 
Half-a-crown- a week for each child of school 
age has been granted for the present. 

The new system, it is thought, will ease family re- 
sponsibilities, is appropriate to war-time conditions and 
fairer than a general advance in wages for married 
and unmarried alike. Archbishop Williams, of Birm- 


ingham, has been a strong advocate of family allow- 
ances. 


AGE-INCREASE OF POPULATION 


ma POPULATION phenomenon which is due 
in part to reduction in immigration and on 
the other hand to birth control is revealed in 
certain census figures. The urban population 
of the United States is 1940 was older, on the 
average, than either the rural-nonfarm or the 
rural-farm population, according to prelimi- 
nary returns of the 1940 Census of Popula- 
tion, states a report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. The median age 
of the urban population in 1940 was 30.9 years, 
that of the rural-nonfarm population, 27.6 
years, and that of the rural-farm population, 
24.4 years. The median age of the total popu- 
lation of the United States was 29.0 years .(The 
median age is that age which divides the popu- 
lation into two equal groups, one-half being 
younger and one-half older than the median.) 
In 1930 the corresponding median ages were 28.4 
years for the urban population, 25.8 years for the rural- 
nonfarm population, 21.6 years for the rural-farm popu- 
lation, and 26.4 years for the total population of the 
United States. Thus, between 1930 and 1940 the medi- 
an age of the urban population increased 2.5 years, that 
of the rural-nonfarm, 1.8 years, and that of the rural- 
farm, 2.8, due probably to young people leaving farms. 


The median age of the total population increased 2.6 
years. 


The white population was older, on the average, than 
the non-white in all three residence areas in 1940 as 
well as in 1930. In 1940 the median age of the whites 
was 29.4 years and that of the non-whites 25.2. The 
maximum difference in age is that between the urban 
white population, with a median age of 31.2 years, and 
the rural-farm non-white, with a median age of only 


19.9 years. The former was 11.3 years old 
average, than the latter. y er, on the 
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ANTI-TRUST AND MONOPOLY PROSECUTION 


IX Federal Courts at San Francisco eight 

AFL carpenters unions, 11 woodworking 
firms, and 20 individuals have been charged 
with plotting to fix prices and ban competition 
in the city in violation of the Sherman Act. 
The original indictments, issued in June, 1940, 
allege that in return. for wage concessions, un- 
ions agreed with mill operators in 1936 that 
their members would refuse to work with 
materials produced under lower wage scales, 
thus excluding Oregon and Washington lum- 
ber. 

Two San Francisco lumber dealers testified they were 
forced to have patterned lumber originating in the Pa- 
cific Northwest “remilled” by San Francisco lumber 
mills, that the process consisted of stamping lumber 
with the label of the AFL carpenters union at a cost of 
from $1.75 to $5 per 1,000 b. ft. Each dealer testified 
he had been visited by a union representative and told 


that the shipment wouldn’t be handled by union men 
unless it was ‘“remilled.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


WHILE public lotteries flourished in the 

early days of the nation, throughout the 
nineteenth century the idea of either a national 
or State lottery was repugnant to the American 
people. A different view is now taken by the 
members of the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, in their report on their official journey 
to South and Central America. 

Having stated there were authorized lotteries, a ma- 
jority of them government controlled, in each of the 
seventeen countries visited by the committee, and that 
the funds these governments derived from the lotteries 
are used in furtherance of national social-security plans 
and public health, the report continues: “The use of the 
lottery device as a means of raising revenue for gov- 
ernmental needs appeals to the committee as a subject 
that should be investigated by our legislative commit- 
tees charged with the responsibility of drafting revenue 
measures.” ‘The committee feels that surrounded with 
proper restraints a national lottery would gain the en- 
dorsement of the American people as a means of rais- 
ing revenue. 


POULTRY POOLS 


A FORM of co-operation, successfully oper- 
ated in Nova Scotia, the poultry pools 
should be studied in our country. According 
to the Casket, Catholic weekly of Antigonish, 
N. S., the total number of producers’ pools held 
during the season was 45, with approximately 
180,000 lbs. of graded poultry of all classes 
marketed, an increase of approximately 20,000 
over the volume marketed in pools in 1940. To 
these figures are to be added the volume mar- 
keted during the season through the co-opera- 
tive plant at Scotsburn, figures for which are 
not yet available. This will bring the total of 
co-operatively marketed poultry during 1941 to 
considerably more than 200,000 lbs. 

All poultry marketed through the co-operative pools 
“in 1941 was again handled on a graded basis, being 


graded and inspected by Government graders, with the 
_top grades labelled for the benefit of consumer buyers. 
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The poultry was packed according to standard packs, 
and sold on the basis of tenders through the central 
marketing agency, the Canadian Livestock Co-operative 
at Moncton, the purchasers being the three packing 
concerns operating in Sydney and Halifax. Top prices 
were realized throughout the season by the producers 
pools. 


APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA 


LITLE better than sailors’ ghettos,” was 

how Mr. Buchanan, the new organizing sec- 
retary of the British National Board of the 
Apostleship of the Sea, described some of the 
big ports of Great Britain. ‘We in England 
have little to be proud of in the way we have 
catered for the leisure of our sailors. The 
Apostleship was founded in 1922 with the ob- 
ject of bringing moral, spiritual and social wel- 
fare to the seamen who were suffering from the 
depression after the last war. It has developed 
with criminal slowness.” 

“On the other hand, France, Italy and Spain are 
streets ahead of us in this matter. France amalgamat- 
ed its four organizations for the welfare of seamen 
under the Apostleship. All that we want is a little 
imagination—to put ourselves in the place of these 
sailors and to realize their needs when they come ashore 
for their brief periods of leave. These men are facing 
death and disaster every moment they are at sea to bring 
us food and the munitions of war. What kind of a wel- 
come do we give them when they come home?” 


CO-OPERATION 


ROM Ireland comes information on the re- 
vival of co-operation in that country. The 
Rural Week-End held by Muintir na Tire at Lu- 
can late in the fall took it up as its chief theme. 
Fr. Coyne, 8.J., who now edits a revival of 
the famous Irish Homestead under a new title, 
has given the society its intellectual and prac- 
tical lead, and now he carries it forward to the 
co-operative ideal, formerly championed by Fr. 
Tom Finlay, S.J. 

Everyone remembers the stir that co-operation made 
in Ireland in the days of Fr. Tom and Sir Horace Plun- 
kett, and how the movement, after promising to trans- 
form the countryside, strangely faltered and failed. 
Many never lost faith, however, and now that co-opera- 
tion is linked to a movement as racy, and as well-led as 
Muintir na Tire, expectation revives. The time is ripe 
for co-operation; the circumstances at last are favor- 
able. 

The Minister for Agriculture told the gathering at 
Lucan that he was preparing a co-operative bill, to pro- 
mote credit societies. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


[NFORMATION has reached the Catholic 
Herald, of London, that M. Bernard Fay, 
“one of the world’s greatest experts on the his- 
tory of secret societies and their influence on 
the great revolutionary movements,” has been 
entrusted by the Vichy Government with the 
collection and publication of all documents of 
importance bearing on Freemasonry. 


Since examining some tons of documents seized, M. 
Fay has stated that there are about 60,000 active Ma- 
sons in France and as many more “sleeping” or lapsed 
Masons. He hopes to prove the influence of Freema- 
sonry on the recent history of the country. 


HISTORICAL ES SEU DTH Ss AND eN Geisites 


REV. SIMON SAENDERL, C.8s.R., 
INDIAN MISSIONARY 
VII. 


ESPITE his youth Fr. Prost was a better 
manager than he would admit. Perhaps 
his inexperience in many things prompt- 

ed his low estimate of his practical knowledge 
and made him more adaptable to existing con- 
ditions. He did not pretend to reform every- 
thing and did not expect conditions in the 
strange country to be adapted at once to his 
personal preferences. As a novice he would 
first investigate and examine, later using those 
things he found just and fair, suitable and nec- 
essary. His subsequent career proves how well 
he followed this principle. 

The two missionaries departed from the Re- 
demptorist monastery in Vienna in April, 1835, 
having received the blessing and good wishes of 
their associates and superiors. Reaching Paris 
by way of Belgium, they were hospitably re- 
ceived by the Jesuit Fathers in the French capi- 
tal; through the efforts of the Jesuits they were 
granted 1200 francs by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith as a contribution to 
their future mission. In Belgium the mission- 
ers had received considerable sums of money 
that were to prove of the greatest help to them. 

On July 11th the two men left from the port 
of Havre, landing on Aug. 15th in New York, 
remaining with Rev. John Raffeiner, the only 
German Catholic priest in the city. Fr. Raf- 
feiner more than welcomed the assistance of 
the missionaries because at that time he had 
sole charge of a widely scattered congregation. 
Fr. Czackert remained only a few days in 
New York before leaving to join Fr. Tschen- 
hens at Norwalk. Fr. Prost stayed in New 
York for two months, awaiting the arrival of 
their luggage, meanwhile serving as an assis- 
tant to Raffeiner at St. Nicholas Church. 

This temporary employment in pastoral work 
in a large city was of great value to Fr. Prost, 
for he obtained at first-hand a knowledge 
regarding the different conditions and situ- 
ations confronting Catholics in this country. 
After two months the luggage finally arrived 
and having placed it in the keeping of a relia- 
ble businessman, Fr. Prost left New York on 
Oct. 15th for Norwalk, reaching the Ohio city 
toward the end of that month.') 

Meanwhile Fr. Sinderl started from Nor- 
walk to Detroit. He had expected Fr. Prost, 
the new superior, to come to Norwalk immedi- 
ately and pass judgment on Bishop Rese’s pro- 
posal. However, because Fr. Prost tarried so 
long in New York, and fearing that navigation 
would soon be stopped as winter was approach- 


1) Beck, Bernhard, C.Ss.R. Goldenes Jubilaum des 
Wirkens der Redemptoristenviter an der St. Philo- 
mena Kirche in Pittsburgh und Umgegend nebst deren 
ersten Missionen in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord- 
Amerika’s, Pittsburgh, 1889, pp. 39-42; Byrne, John F., 
C.Ss.R. The Redemptorist Centenaries, pp. 54-55. 


ing, Fr. Sanderl decided to comply with the 
wishes of Bishop Rese and to depart for De- 
troit. 

Accordingly, he left Norwalk and Canton 
toward the end of October for Detroit, en route 
to Green Bay. No sooner had he left, however, 
than Fr. Prost arrived in Norwalk. The latter 
was astonished that Fr. Sinderl, whose juris- 
diction had ended with the arrival of a new 
superior, had presumed to accept the Bishop’s 
offer. Fr. Prost determined to follow Fr. San- 
derl who was waiting for him in Detroit. The 
two priests called upon Bishop Rese there. The 
persuasive Bishop tried to induce the Redemp- 
torists to return to Green Bay, declaring that 
since they had come to America to labor in be- 
half of the Indians, Green Bay was the proper 
place for them. He added that as there were 
no Indians in either New York or Ohio but 
many in his Diocese, he had apportioned the 
money sent by the Leopoldine Foundation to 
Green Bay and Sault Ste. Marie and had com- 
mitted these stations to the Redemptorists’ 
care. Fr. Prost was far from convinced by the 
Bishop’s statements, as they were inaccurate to 
say the least. For one thing, the Redemptorist 
Fathers had not come to America to labor ex- 
clusively for the Indians; in the documents ex- 
tant not one word is said to that effect. Furth- 
ermore, according to the original intention of 
Bishop Fenwick, they were to be established in 
a suburb of Detroit in charge of a French 
parish. 

Then too, Rese himself, while vicar general 
of Cincinnati, had ordered Fr. Tschenhens to 
minister to the Germans, first in Cincinnati and 
later in northern Ohio. And finally, the rule 
of the Redemptorists, by which they must be 
guided, prescribes that they labor among aban- 
doned souls. Admittedly, it would have been 
the duty of the Fathers to work among the 
abandoned Indians as well, had they been able 
to observe a fundamental obligation of their 
rule, viz., community life. But despite his mis- 
givings, Fr. Prost decided to accept the Bish- 
op’s offer. Refusal to do so would have given 
rise to sinister reflections among their friends | 
in Vienna, were Bishop Rese to report it.?) 


Fathers Prost and S&nderl, together with 
Brother Vitus, started for Green Bay, having 
received the deed to the church property there 
from the Bishop. Fortunately, they were able 
to secure passage on the last ship scheduled to 
sail for that port. But the voyage was to be a 
stormy one. After eight days they were with- 
in sight of Green Bay, when a contrary wind 
drove them back thirty miles and compelled the 
ship to anchor. The following day favorable 
winds sprung up and the anchor was weighed. 
However, a heavy fog had gathered and the ship 
was nearly wrecked; at one point it sailed 


2) Holweck, Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G., in Pastoral-Blatt, 
eS: p. 116; Byrne, op. cit., pp. 54-56; Beck, op. 
cit., p. 46. 
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_ within a foot of the rocks. The passengers 
were terror struck when they perceived their 
danger. 

Soon afterward the ship plunged into a heavy 
snow storm and the captain, fearing that ice 
was hidden below the cover of snow, gave ord- 
ers to the crew to pull in the sail. Contrary to 
expectations, the ship froze tight in the ice and 
when this was fimally broken the vessel, still 
encased in ice, was driven more and more from 
its course by the storm. 

In the midst of these dangers the Redemp- 
torists were the only passengers who prayed; 
the others did nothing but curse. The previous 
day the ship’s captain had dropped the remark 
that he had had no luck because he carried two 
Catholic priests on board. Later, when the ice- 
encrusted vessel was driven still farther from 
its course and was approaching the coast at an 
unknown point, some fanatical and superstiti- 
ous passengers blamed the presence of the 
priests for their plight. They demanded the 
captain set the Fathers ashore in the middle 
of what was a vast, swampy, uninhabited for- 
est. To have done so would have meant death 
for the Redemptorists in this period of the year. 
However, the contemplated brutal act was frus- 
trated by a courageous Protestant physician. 
This champion of the ‘‘Romish priests” did not 
mince words in denouncing the intention of the 
fanatics, and threatened the captain with prose- 
cution and impeachment should he dare to ex- 
ecute his evil design. 

This clinched matters and the Redemptorists 
were not molested further. The ship finally 
came to rest, walled in by the ice, and remained 
in that position the entire night. Passage to 
the land was made impossible by the floating 
chunks of ice. The captain thereupon ordered 
that holes should be dug at the prow and the 
two anchors to be cast. For a whole day there- 
after the floating blocks of ice dashed against 
the anchors and were broken to pieces until at 
last the ship was set free, although it was kept 
riding at anchor for another night because of 
strong contrary winds. During the night a 
hurricane broke loose, and for four hours 
hurled ice blocks against the ship with such 
force that the passengers expected it to be 
dashed to pieces. Some time after midnight a 
favorable wind began to blow, dispersing the 
chunks of ice. With the coming of dawn the 
captain set sail for Green Bay, avoiding the ice 
fields. But when they were within nine miles 
of their destination the vessel was again forced 
to change its course to escape the great mass 
of floating ice. It headed west and cast anchor 
near the shore of a forest. The passengers dis- 
embarked and walked over the ice nine miles to 
reach Green Bay. The ship had to remain 
where it was throughout the entire winter, 
hemmed in by the ice.?) 

The harassed band of Redemptorist mission- 


3) Beck, op. cit., pp. 46-48; Holweck, loc. Clitey Den dal OF 
Byrne, op. cit., pp. 212-13. 


arles arrived at their destination on Nov. 29) 
1835, the first Sunday in Advent; the church 
was located three miles outside the town of 
Navarino, now Green Bay. They were more 
than astonished to find a Dominican Father in- 
stalled at the church (not Mazzuchelli but 
Theodore van den Brock); the latter became 
angry when shown Bishop Rese’s letter, but Fr. 
Sanderl succeeded in pacifying him and he 
withdrew to another mission, located farther 
up the Fox River. 


It was only after their arrival in Green 
Bay that the Fathers learned how they had 
come into possession of the building. They dis- 
covered that they were supposed to pay off the 
remainder of the debt contracted by Fr. Mazzu- 
chelli, and they began to suspect this was the 
real reason why the Bishop had wanted them to 
take charge of Green Bay. Fr. Mazzuchelli ex- 
plains the debt thus: 

“During the spring of 1834 the number of 
Christian Indians in the Green Bay Mission ex- 
ceeded one thousand; this fact led him to be- 
lieve that he could easily obtain from the Gov- 
ernment the sum usually appropriated to the 
education of the Menominees. They had lately 
sold their right over a portion of that territory 
in which they were living near Green Bay, and 
for that were receiving from the United States 
Government a stipulated sum of money, besides 
two thousand one hundred dollars for the edu- 
cation of their children. Animated with the 
hope inspired by the chiefs of the tribe, the 
priest somewhat imprudently began the build- 
ing of a frame house large enough to serve ex- 
clusively for the instruction of the Indians. The 
resident agent of the Government, contrary to 
the expressed wish of the Indians, chose to give 
the sum above-mentioned to the Protestant Mis- 
sions of the Anglican sect, who already pos- 
sessed, not far from the Catholic Church, a 
large and commodious building, erected by the 
contributions of the followers of their sect 
throughout the United States. The Bishop of 
Detroit contributed the sum of $1000 with 
funds furnished by the Propaganda; this did 
not suffice to pay half the indebtedness, but it 
was liquidated afterwards when the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in 1835 took charge of the 
Church and house of Green Bay.” Of the 9000 
florins contributed by the Leopoldine Founda- 
tion the Redemptorists received only 5000, 
about 3000 of which went to pay the debt on 
the building in Green Bay.*) 

‘The house turned over to the Redemptorists 
under these extraordinary circumstances was a 
large frame building, about one hundred feet 
long and thirty feet wide. It was intended to 
serve as a church, priests’ house and for other 
purposes. The interior was still largely unfin- 
ished; there was no flooring and only a few 


4) Byrne, op. cit., pp. 56-57; Holweck, loc. cit., p 116; 
Beck, op. cit., p. 48; Berger, Joh. Nepomuck, C.Ss.R. 
Leben und Wirke des hochsel. Joh. Nep. Neumann, 
Bischof von Philadelphia. New York, 1883, p. 213. 
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rooms had been partitioned off. To keep the 
building in repair would cost at least a hundred 
dollars a year. But the income was so small 
that it could at best only support the priest. 
And the structure was much too large for a 
small religious community. Its upkeep alone 
would have constituted a heavy drain upon 
their slender resources, as the cost of living in 
Green Bay was two or three times higher than 
elsewhere. ‘On studying the church account,” 
writes Fr. Prost, “I found that the regular in- 
come was about $200 a year. I also inquired 
if the deed which the Bishop gave us for the 
church property was valid. The answer was 
that before the civil law it was worthless.” 

Under such circumstances future prospects 
were bleak indeed and the idea of founding a 
community at Green Bay had to be abandoned 
from the start. During the winter months the 
Redemptorists lived on their meagre savings 
and the gifts of some of their friends. To 
crown their misfortunes, the luggage brought 
by Fr. Prost from Europe, which could not be 
sent to its destination during the winter, was 
destroyed by fire about Christmas.®) 

Fr. Prost realized that the Redemptorists 
could not remain at Green Bay under existing 
conditions. At the outset he maintained a live- 
ly correspondence with the Bishop who was re- 
sponsible for all their sufferings. Early in 
spring (in May, 1836) when navigation was 
re-opened Fr. Prost went to Detroit, where he 
engaged in a spirited discussion with Bishop 
Rese. He informed the Bishop he had received 
an offer from the German Catholics in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and intended to accept it. Quite 
naturally the Bishop resorted to his old tricks: 
he stubbornly refused to grant the Redemptor- 
ists permission to leave his Diocese. Fr. Prost 
took his case to Bishop Dubois, of New York, 
who replied that Rome had decided no bishop 
could bind a priest to his diocese without guar- 
anteeing him lifelong support. Hence the Bish- 
op of Detroit could not compel the Redemptor- 
ists to remain in his Diocese. 

Two days before leaving Green Bay Fr. Prost 
had welcomed Fr. Hatscher and Brother Jo- 
seph, whom he had summoned from Sault Ste. 
Marie to remain with Fr. Sanderl during his 
absence. For three months the two priests, 
hoping and praying for better conditions, la- 
bored zealously for the souls committed to their 
care. In August, 1836, the small community at 
Green Bay was broken up; Brother Joseph Rei- 
sach was sent to Norwalk for a six months’ no- 
vitiate while Fr. Sanderl was ordered by Bishop 
Rese to return to Arbre Croche. For the next 
three years Fr. Sainderl devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the Ottawa Indians, preaching to them 
regularly in their own language. During this 
time he prepared a large quarto manuscript 
volume, of about four hundred pages, contain- 
ing sermons and instructions in the Ottawa dia- 


5) Byrne, op. cit., pp. 57-58; Holweck, loc. cit., p. 
116; Beck, op. cit., pp. 48-49; Berger, op. Cito, 195 PAG}, 
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lect, written with his own pen. This linguistic 
monument was in the hands of Fr. Byrne, his- 
torian of the Redemptorists, in 1931. 

Under Fr. Siinderl’s care the Arbre Croche 
mission prospered exceptionally. He was as- 
sisted by Brother Vitus until the summer of 
1839, when both were recalled by Fr. Prost. It § 
is of interest to note that in the summer of 1836 
Bishop Rese traveled from Detroit to Green 
Bay and personally escorted Fr. Sander] and 
Brother Vitus to Arbre Croche, in the absence 
of their lawful religious superior. That the 
priest went with the Bishop is indicative of his 
peaceful disposition.®) 

When Fr. Prost recalled Fr. Sanderl from 
Arbre Croche it was with the intention of send- 
ing him to Pittsburgh, where the Redemptor- 
ists had succeeded in establishing their first 
community in the United States. The Fathers 
had found a house where they could fulfill the 
obligations of monastic life. Meanwhile, the 
German Catholics of Rochester were clamoring 
for a Redemptorist and Fr. Sanderl was as- 
signed to this mission. He joyously accepted 
the appointment and went to Rochester with 
Brother Vitus. A petition signed by two hun- 
dred and four parishioners had been forward- 
ed to Bishop Dubois of New York, urging him 
to order the return of the-Redemptorists. The 
latter had departed from St. Joseph Parish in 
that city in May, 1838, as a result of difficulties 
with the trustees. It was in answer to the pe- 
tition Fr. Sanderl was appointed the new pas- 
tor. He reached Rochester in August, 1838, 
one day earlier than a German secular priest, 
Rev. Clement Hammer, who had come to take 
over the parish. 

For sixteen months harmony prevailed and 
the parish prospered. Then Fr. Sander] encoun- 
tered trouble. Two members of St. Patrick’s 
Parish had built a new church on St. Paul’s 
Street without consulting the Bishop. They 
acted on the belief many disgruntled parishion- 
ers of St. Patrick’s would join their church. In 
this they were disappointed, so they offered to 
sell the church to Fr. Sanderl. Unacquainted 
with the wiles of American businessmen, Fr. 
Sanderl was soon convinced by them that his 
own church was too poorly constructed to last 
long and in fact would fall to pieces in the near 
future. In December, 1840, the priest moved 
with a small number of his friends into the new 
church. The others complained to the Bishop 
and toward the end of the following month Fr. 
Sanderl had to return to the old church.’) 

On March 7, 1841, Fr. Prost’s successor, 
Rev. Alexander Czvitkovicz, arrived in New 
York from Europe, together with several other 
Redemptorists, and reached Pittsburgh on 
March 26th. Fr. Prost, broken in health, had 
been advised by his physician to rest. He re- 


6) Byrne, op. cit., p. 58; Holweck, loc. cit., p. : 
Beck, op. cit., p. 50. ‘ , cit., p. 116; 


ieee op. cit., p. 126; Holweck, loc. cit., pp. 
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mained for some time with a friend, Fr. Kuehr, 
in Butler, Pa., and when Fr. Sinderl came to 
Pittsburgh on a visit he returned with him to 
Rochester, where his former parishioners 
greeted him warmly. 

However, this sentiment was soon to change. 
In February, 1837, Fr. Prost had purchased 
some property on Franklin Street, intending to 
build a new church free from the control of 
trustees, and to convert the old church build- 
ing into a school. Fr. Sinderl proposed in 1841 
to erect the new church on the lots acquired by 
Fr. Prost, but the question arose as to who 
should obtain the deed to the old church should 
the Redemptorists leave Rochester. Two op- 
posing parties at once sprang up and on one 
occasion, when Fr. Sanderl was in Baltimore, 
members of one party so rudely insulted cer- 
tain of the other that the latter took steps to 
prosecute them in court. Fr. Prost intervened 
and the suit was dropped. 

But the next Sunday Fr. Prost in his sermon 
warned the people against secret meetings and 
admonished them to avoid personal invective. 
He reminded his hearers how in former times 
things prospered so long as peace reigned, 
whereas discord was able to destroy all the good 
accomplished. He expressed the fear there 
would be no peace in the parish and grave 
evils would develop unless the parishioners 
changed their ways. The sermon was displeas- 
ing to those who had been saved from prosecu- 
tion by the intervention of Fr. Prost and when 
Fr. Sanderl returned he was told the story of 
what had transpired by one of the ringleaders 
in such a way that Fr. Sanderl believed Fr. 
Prost had made a mistake in restoring peace 
and harmony. Fr. Prost suspected that no 
good would come from the repeated conferences 
between Fr. Sander] and the leader of the ob- 
structionist party. However, the latter never 
mentioned anything about these secret meet- 
ings to his fellow priest, neither did he ask Fr. 
Prost for his side of the story. 

Fr. Prost had the option of returning to 
Europe at any time he so desired. He would 
have returned long ere this, had he had the 
necessary funds. It was his intention to give a 
full account of his actions to his superior with- 
out giving offense to anyone, and the present 
unpleasant happenings increased that desire 
more than ever. So when some of his friends 
volunteered to furnish the money needed for 
his passage, he accepted their offer. Later, 
when Fr. Sdnderl learned of what had hap- 
pened, he took umbrage at Fr. Prost’s actions 
and reprimanded him unmercifully. Thereupon 
Fr. Prost decided it best to leave and, comply- 
ing with the wishes of Bishop Hughes of New 
York, went to Utica early in November, 1841, 
where he labored among the neglected German 
Catholics until Feb. 4, 1843, when he returned 


rope.® 
pee urebe) (To be concluded) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Episode in the History of the G.-A. Alliance 


HERE was a time when the National Ger- 
man-American Alliance, which had re- 
ceived its charter from Congress, stood high 
in the esteem of not a few people, even that of 
men not of German stock. Nevertheless the 
CV refused all overtures to affiliate with this 
federation, despite the fact that prominent men 
in our organization were more than merely in- 
clined to accept the invitation, proffered more 
than once. That affiliation of the CV with 
the National German-American Alliance did 
not come to pass was largely due to the influ- 
ence exerted by Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., edit- 
or of the Wanderer, St. Paul, and by the editor 
of the daily St. Louis Amerika. 


On the other hand the executive officers of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians joined those 
of the National German-American Alliance in a 
declaration, accepted unanimously, that “the 
people of both organizations” should and would 
work together ‘for the good of this republic,” 
on the following basis: 


“1. Any measure of mutual interest passed by the 
executive committee or by a national convention of 
either organization shall be transmitted by its national 
officers to the national officers of the allied associations 
for approval and action. 

“2. To oppose an alliance of any kind, secret or oth- 
erwise, with any foreign power on the part of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

“3. To oppose the enactment, by the Congress of the 
United States, or the legislatures of the various States, 
of any sumptuary or any other law or laws abridging 
the personal liberties of citizens. 

“4. To oppose any and every restriction of immigra- 
tion of healthy persons from Europe, exclusive of con- 
victed criminals, anarchists and those of immoral char- 
acter. 

“5. To récommend a systematic investigation of the 
share all races have had in the development of our coun- 
try, in war and in peace, from the earliest days, as the 
basis for the founding and continuance of an unpreju- 
diced and unbiased American history. 

“6. This agreement to be effective immediately upon 
the ratification of the same by the executive boards of 
both organizations, and to continue in force until abro- 
gated by a majority vote of a national convention of 
either organization.” 


The meeting, which decided for this compact, 
was held at Philadelphia. Unfortunately, the 
clipping in our possession, from the Leader, of 
San Francisco, Cal., is not dated. 


Among the early German settlers of Syra- 
cuse, New York, was Blasius Schemel, grand- 
father of the late Egbert A. Schemel, who re- 
cently departed this life in the city referred to. 


Having arrived in Syracuse in 1830, Blase Schemel 
is listed in the local record as one of the first group of 
German settlers in that city. He was probably, there- 
fore, also one of the first German Catholics of Syracuse. 


8) Beck, op. cit., pp. 180-37. Msgr. Holweck’s con- 
tention in Pastoral-Blatt, August, 1920, p. 117, that 
jealousy of Fr. Prost’s popularity caused dissension be- 
tween the two priests, in untenable. In this and in oth- 
er cases Fr. Sinderl’s overconfidence was responsible 
for the trouble. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Schroeder, H. J. 
of Trent. 
Price $6. 
HE Reformation inaugurated by Luther 
and the other reformers of the sixteenth 
century found its answer in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. These decrees demonstrated 
the fact that the Church possesses both the will 
and the power to introduce such reforms as are 
necessary to curb abuses and the authority to 
define truth in opposition to the erroneous 
teachings of heretics. 

In the past the canons and decrees of the 
Council of Trent were available, for the most 
part, only to those with a command of Latin 
and a good library at their disposal. Few were 
the editions and limited the supply of English 
translations; hence the need for a modern and 
readily accessible translation was apparent. 
This need has been supplied by the work and 
efforts of Fr. Schroeder. 

The translation by this Dominican scholar is 
evidently the result of painstaking effort. Fr. 
Schroeder has followed the original as closely 
as possible, rendering accurately the ideas and 
import of the Tridentine canons and decrees, 
without being slavish in his translation. It is 
for this reason the work will be of inestimable 
value to the student whose research carries 
him into this field. 

Besides the English translation the volume 
also contains the original Latin text. This af- 
fords the scholar who has command of the Lat- 
in language the opportunity to refer to the 
original without inconvenience. The author has 
added a most ample index in both the English 
and Latin, making it possible for the*reader to 
refer to any particular point with ease. It is 
a volume that should be found in every library 
and is undoubtedly the answer to the prayer of 
many an ecclesiastical student. 


ANTHONY A. ESSWEIN, J.C.D. 


Canons and Decrees of the Council 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 


Sieber, Rev. Sylvester A., S.V.D., and Mueller, Franz 
H., M.C.S., Dr. rer. pol. The Social Life of 
Primitive Man. St. Louis, Mo. B. Herder 
Book Co., 1941, 566. Price $3.50. 

In the preface to this work Fr. Sieber ex- 
presses the hope that his and Dr. Mueller’s 
book will be of use to students of cultural 
anthropology, and that those interested in so- 
cial origins may profit from it and be able to 
fit ethnological facts into the picture which Pro- 
fessor Menghin and other students of pre-his- 
tory have drawn to explain the earliest stages 
of human development. 

These are certainly modest hopes and wishes. 
They make one think of men sitting in a com- 
fortable study surrounded by large numbers of 
learned books. If our supposition is correct, 
Fr. Sieber did not have in mind the “peddlers of 
divine revelation,” who travel from one place to 
another visiting the primitives; who sit in or 
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under huts and shacks; who chat with men 
dressed in peculiar costumes; who ask hundreds 
of questions and hastily scribble the answers, 
later to try to decipher the hieroglyphics they 
have brought home with them so as to arrange 
and codify them. But at the same time there 
is no doubt whatever that the missionaries, 
and especially those among them engaged in 
ethnological research in the field, will welcome 
the book. ; 

The missionary, who is a field ethnologist 
primarily because it is quite in line with his 
specific work, differs greatly from what we 
might call the scholar or the desk ethnologist. 
He concentrates his efforts on facts, to the ex- 
clusion of almost all else. He leaves to others 
the task of classifying the various data he as- 
sembles, of comparing them to those recorded 
elsewhere, of fitting them into their systems or 
theories. The missionary observes in the nar- 
row field of his mission. He is one-sided and 
admits it, for in the course of his experiences 
he frequently encounters facts puzzling to him, 
and perhaps in some instances does not even 
record them, failing to recognize their import- 
ance. In other words, he needs a few books 
(he has no time to read many or those presup- 
posing special training) to help solve his prob- 
lems and overcome his one-sidedness. 

“The Social Life of Primitive People’ con- 
tains sufficient information to solve many of 
our social riddles concerning primitive men. 
We are at once assured that we are in safe 
channels, being told that the facts are based 
upon no less an authority than Fr. W. Schmidt. 
The book is clear and logical and we are con- 
vinced by its proofs and deductions. Helpful 
too is the glossary of terms found in the rear. 
In fact, when we read about one or other cir- 
cumstance which we had personally observed 
we felt indebted to the authors for their ex- 
planation. 

There is one objection, however. We are in- 
formed that the pygmies have no language of 
their own but speak that of their neighbors. 
But we are not told about the social relations 
which caused the adoption of their neighbors’ 
language, or how it happened they accepted the 
language and not the culture. Quite properly 
the authors considered the language question 
outside the scope of their book, but we believe 
none the less that a few lines regarding the 
language of the primitives might have in- 
creased the value of an otherwise complete and 
comprehensive exposition and explanation of 
the social aspects of primitive life. . 

The volume is to be highly recommended to 
all students of ethnology, especially to mission- 
aries and ethnologists in the field. Further, we 
trust the authors will favor us with another 
text pertaining to the religious aspects of prim- 
itive life, and call it The Religious Life of 
Primitive Man. 

FRANCIS LAMBRECHT, C.I.C.M. 
Banaue, Ifugao 
Mountain Province, Phil. Is. 
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Committee on Social Action 
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Catholics and the War 


F surpassing interest to members of the 

Catholic Central Verein of America is the 
letter addressed by President Roosevelt to Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit 
and Administrative Board Chairman of the NC 
WC. Mr. Roosevelt, thanking Archbishop 
Mooney for the communication in which the 
prelate, writing in the name of the nation’s 
Bishops, promised to do everything possible ‘in 
the national effort to transmute the impressive 
material and spiritual resources of our coun- 
try into effective strength not for vengeance 
but for the common good...” 

What should be of moment to our members 
is that portion of the President’s reply dealing 
with post-war problems. ‘We shall win this 
war,” he wrote, “and in victory we shall seek 
not vengeance but the establishment of an in- 
ternational order in which the spirit of Christ 
shall rule the hearts of men and of nations.” 
The CV can indeed take heart at these words, 


being dedicated, as was pointed out last month, 
to the twofold objective of helping to win the 
war and contributing to the rebuilding of our 
country on the basis of Christian principles 
after the struggle shall have been ended. 

Archbishop Mooney’s letter, the President 
remarked, “gives me strength and courage be- 
cause it is a witness to that national unity so 
necessary in our all-out effort to win the way.” 
In the difficult days ahead ‘‘we shall be glad 
to remember your patriotic action in placing 
your institutions and their consecrated person- 
nel at the disposal of the Government.” 

The prelate also spoke of the determination 
to work “not for national aggrandizement but 
for common security in a world in which indi- 
vidual human rights shall be safe-guarded and 
the will to live on the part of all nations great 
or small shall be respected—a world in which 
the eternal principles of justice and charity 
shall prevail.” 

It goes without saying that Catholics 
throughout the country—certainly our own 
members—will subscribe wholeheartedly to 
these statements. And while striving to win the 
war, they will pray that it shall come to an 
early close, and will do whatever lies in their 
power to assist in reconstructing society, estab- 
lishing thereby a new order of peace, harmony 
and good will among men and nations. 


CU of Illinois on the Crisis 


HE letter addressed by Archbishop 

Mooney to President Roosevelt is reflect- 

ed in the resolution adopted by the executive 

committee of the Catholic Union of Illinois at 

a meeting held in Chicago on Jan. 18th. Be- 

cause it aptly summarizes the CV’s position, the 
text is reproduced in full: 

“Love of one’s country is natural to man; it 
is ennobled by consideration of a religious and 
moral nature. Obedience to public authority is 
observed by Catholics, well aware of St. Paul’s 
injunction: ‘He that resisteth the power (of 
public authority) resisteth the ordinance of 
God.’ Moreover, our obedience is not one dic- 
tated by fear of the police power of the State. 
We are guided also in this respect by the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles: ‘Wherefore be subject of 
necessity; not only for wrath but also for con- 
science’ sake.’ In fact, the Catholic who ob- 
serves the law of God, spontaneously observes 
the law of the land and strives even to excel it. 

“Such are our convictions and these convic- 
tions we shall uphold no matter what sacrifices 
and trials this war may impose upon us. We 
realize our obligations toward our country and 
these obligations it is our intention to fulfill. 
Hence, the executive committee of Illinois calls 
on all affiliated societies, their officers and mem- 
bers to perform loyally the duties of citizenship 
in accordance with the demands present condi- 
tions make on all of us. Let our partiotism be 
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undefiled by selfishness and directed by genuine 
devotion for a land, which welcomed our fath- 
ers when they sought refuge in the New World, 
whether for religious, political or economic 
reasons. 

“While we should even now pray for peace 
and that the peace concluded may accord with 
the dictates of justice and charity, we must not 
neglect the problem the nation will be faced 
with whenever the Army, the Navy and the 
industries of our country have returned to a 
peace footing. Thought should even now be de- 
voted to questions of a social and economic 
nature, which will press for solution after peace 
has been established. But let us before all bear 
in mind that our difficulties and disappoint- 
ments are due to a large extent to the revolt 
against God and His laws in the modern world. 
Therefore, let us again emphasize, what has al- 
ways been the motto of the Church: “To restore 
all things in Christ.’ ”’ 


Emergency Fund Drive a Success 


AR beyond expectations has been the re- 

sponse to the appeal for financial assistance 
addressed by the Central Bureau to 2500 mem- 
bers and friends of the CV and NCWU on Dec. 
6th. In view of the remarkable success of the 
appeal last year, when $4283.80 was realized, it 
was felt the response this year would be far 
less. 


However, if the thousand-dollar gift of the 
CWU of New York City last year is substracted 
from the 1940-41 total, this year’s figure of 
$2221.81 (as of Jan. 21st) is indeed impressive. 
The only half-way discouraging feature of the 
campaign has been the relatively poor response 
from societies, as thus far only 74 out of some 
1500 men’s and women’s groups have contrib- 
uted to the fund. 


To the list of unusual sources from which the 
offerings have come is added the name of a hos- 
pital which has sent $8. Others of this nature 
include a diocese, $50; 10 monasteries, $44; 
three parishes, $16; two convents, $15; and a 
college, $3. 

So far the largest amounts have been re- 
ceived from bishops and priests, 75 of these 
having contributed $726.05; 112 laymen have 
donated $621.75 and 26 laywomen $256.01. The 
74 societies referred to have been most gener- 
ous, sending $482. 


The gifts of the past month include $250 
from six members of the Spaeth Family, of 
Ulinois, who are now in various States of the 
country. Last year this family also contributed 
generously to the Emergency Fund. 


Twenty-eight States are represented in the 
totals, with Illinois leading in both the number 
of donors and the amount; 51 individuals and 
societies in that State have contributed $509.05. 
Missouri is second with 50 donors and $323.51, 
New York third, with 31 and $241, and Con- 
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necticut fourth, with 12 and $190. A complete 
list by States follows: 

Arkansas, 3, $9; California, 4, $21; Colorado, 
1, $5; Connecticut, 12, $190; Florida, 1, $53 
Georgia, 1, $25; Idaho, 3, $20; Illinois, 51, 
$509.05; Indiana, 9, $54; Iowa, 4, $65; Kansas, 
12, $103; Kentucky, 2, $12; Maryland, 2, $10; 
Michigan, 7, $45; Minnesota, 20, $126; Mis- 
souri, 50, $323.51; Nebraska, 1, $10; New Jer- 
sey, 3, $8; New York, 31, $241; North Dakota, 
3, $23; Ohio, 8, $43.25; Oregon, 4, $47.50; 
Pennsylvania, 31, $120; South Dakota, 1, $10; 
Texas, 15, $79.50; Virginia, 1, $1; West Vir- 
ginia, 1, $5; Wisconsin, 26, $111. 

The past month’s donations, like the earlier 
contributions, have been both large and small, 
ranging from one dollar to a hundred. The full 
record is as follows: $100, 3; $50, 3, $32, 1; $27, 
1; $25, 14; $20, 1; $16, 1; $15, 2; $10, 46; $8.01, 
1: $8, 1: $6; 1; $5.25, 19 $5," 1235-44-30 ee 
$3.05, 1; $3, 21; $2.50,°25 $2,°30; Slouas 
$1, 46. 

A considerable number of the contributors 
have included a note of encouragement with 
their offering. The pastor of a parish in a 
Western State informed us that “last Sunday 
I mentioned the Central Bureau to my good 
people, and again at a Holy Name meeting, and 
enclosed find the result ($32). It seems they 
are always ready to make a sacrifice.”’ A priest 
in a Midwestern State, sending us $100, wrote 
that “for a long time my good intentions have 
remained sterile of practical proof in the way 
of financial assistance to the Central Bureau. 
At long last herewith is a check for one hun- 
dred dollars as evidence of the sincerity of my 
interest in the Central Bureau. May the add- 
ed difficulties of the times only serve as incen- 
tives for still greater service by your Bureau.” 
A layman expressed the hope “that the Bureau 
may not become financially embarrassed, but 
may have sufficient funds to continue all pres- 
ent activities as well as any new activities 
which may become desirable or necessary.” 


Convention Dates 


HE Catholic Central Verein of America 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union 
will hold their annual conventions in St. Louis 
on Aug. 22-26, it has been announced by the lo- 
cal committee. The dates were determined re- 
cently after the arrangements group had con- 
sulted officers of both organizations. 
Preparations are well under way for the as- 
semblies, the eighty-seventh for the men and 
the twenty-sixth for the women, according to 
Mr. W. W. Warren, general chairman. The CV 
has held more conventions in St. Louis than in 
any other city; this year’s gathering will be the 
seventh occasion when St. Louis societies will 
serve as hosts. Seven other cities have spon- 
sored the convention four times: Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
New York, and Pittsburgh. 
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_The local committee intends to prepare a souvenir 
history to be issued on the occasion of both the golden 
jubilee celebration of the State Branch in May and the 
national convention in August.. Announcement of the 
convention motto and various features of the program 
will be made in the near future. 


Generous Gifts to Peter’s Pence, Youth 
Promotion Funds 


ESPITE the fact that not all societies 
=. have received the letters requesting con- 
tributions to the Peter’s Pence and Youth Pro- 
motion Funds, more money has been received 
for both purposes than at this time last year. 
Up to Jan. 18th $228.85 had been contributed 
to the Peter’s Pence Fund and $293.54 to the 
Youth Promotion Fund. There are 93 gifts 
represented in the former amount and 111 in 
the latter. 

Secretary Albert A. Dobie has been mailing 
the letters to the various units as quickly as 
possible and reports that all but the societies in 
Arkansas, Illinois and Ohio have received the 
communication. As this issue goes to press 
letters are in the mail to these groups which 
happened to be at the bottom of his list. A de- 
tailed record of the gifts appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

By far the great majority of those who have re- 
sponded to the appeal have offered the amount request- 
ed, viz., two dollars for the Peter’s Pence Fund and one 
dollar for the Youth Movement. There are a number 
of exceptions, however. For instance the national con- 
vention election committee contributed $21.15 to the 
fund for the Holy Father and $9.65 to the youth fund. 
The major executive committee members contributed 
$53.50 to the latter fund, which also benefited to the 
amount of $12 from the Ss. Peter and Clemens Society 
in St. Paul, $33 from the Jefferson City, Mo., District 
League, $25 from Rev. Eugene J. Erny of Brooklyn, 
$9 from the CU of Missouri, $15 from the St. Louis 
and County District League, among other gifts. 


In Honor of Msgr. Rothensteiner 


O perpetuate the memory of their former 
pastor, the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Roth- 
ensteiner, the Holy Ghost Benevolent Society of 


St. Louis has undertaken to provide an In 


Memoriam Enrollment. Recently the treasurer 
forwarded half the fee of $100. Msgr. Rothen- 


steiner, who died Sept. 26, 1936, was the Arch- 


diocesan censor of books, and was widely known 
as an author, poet and historian. He was a 
staunch supporter of the CV and the Missouri 
Branch. 

Within recent weeks the name of another 
Life Member has been added to the list, that 
of a priest in Minnesota long associated with 
our organization. He has asked that his name 
not be divulged and hence will be known as 
Rev. N. N. 


In addition, three men have become Sustaining Mem- 
bers. These are Mr. John Eibeck, Mr. F. W. Kersting 


and Mr. Louis M. Killmeyer, all of Pittsburgh. Mr. 


Eibeck, former president of the CV, is president of the 
Catholic Knights of St. George, while Mr. Killmeyer 


is the secretary of that organization. Mr. Kersting is 
president of the CV of Pennsylvania. 


New CV Seal 


EVERAL months ago the Brooklyn Fed- 

eration of the CV decided to reproduce the 
emblem appearing on the cover of SJR in the 
form. of seals. After many weeks of experi- 
menting and investigating, the first lot hag 
now come from the press and the seals are 
available for distribution. 

Printed in four colors, the seal (gummed) 
consists of the representation of the Holy Ghost 
superimposed on the triangle that signifies the 
Trinity, all of which is bordered by the transla- 
tion of the Latin motto, “Pax Christi in Regno 
Christi,” rendered “The Peace of Christ in the 
Reign of Christ.” The colors used are two 
shades of blue, yellow and black. The seal 
measures one inch square. 

State Branches, District Leagues and indi- 
vidual societies affiliated with the CV may pro- 
cure supplies of the seals from the Brooklyn 
Federation, for use on letters, announcements, 
posters, leaflets or other organizational mate- 
rial. A sheet of one hundred seals costs. sixty 
cents, with substantial reductions for quantity 
orders. 

Groups desiring to obtain the seals may procure them 
from the Catholic Central Verein, 280 Troutman St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Checks should be made payable to Mr. 
Adam J. Bennett. 


“Guide Right’’ Passes 60,000 Mark 


EYOND question “Guide Right” has found 

favor with the enlisted and drafted men 
in all branches of the armed service, and before 
all with their chaplains. Requests for the pam- 
phlet are being received so rapidly that the new 
editions can hardly keep pace with the demand. 
More than 60,000 copies have thus far been dis- 
tributed by the Central Bureau, practically all 
of them free of charge. 

Because of the rising costs of paper and the 
increased distribution, we would more than wel- 
come contributions from our members and 
friends toward defraying the costs of printing 
this pamphlet devoted to “fundamental tactics 
of warfare against an insidious enemy.” 

The Bureau is in receipt of many letters from 
chaplains expressing the writers’ thanks for 
our sending them supplies of “Guide Right.” 
The following communication, from the chap- 
lain of an army camp in the South, is typical: 

“It is with pleasure and gratitude that I acknowledge 
your generosity in shipping us a goodly number of 
‘Guide Right.’ : 

“According to your statement about the pressing de= 
mands for this wonderful booklet, this proves its 1m- 
mense value in enlightening the soldier on matters of 
his personal and private life. If it has succeeded so 
far in attracting attention, may I say that it will un- 
doubtedly ascend greater heights of success. It con- 
tains so many truths and principles of clean living and 
expounds such delicate ana personal matters with ‘right 
to the point’ explanation. It furthermore proves its 
inestimable value in that it fights beside and with the 
chaplain in convincing men of such existing truths. It 
is a pity that man must needs confine himself to the 
lamentably inadequate human vocabulary. There is so 
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much that one would like to say were it not for this 
failure. What words fail to express in praising, facts 
and many saved souls will compensate by eternal gra- 
titude.” 

A chaplain, now stationed in the South with 
a regiment of field artillery, adds to his request 
for a thousand copies of “Guide Right” the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“It is the most practical help I have received toward 
treatment of this subject in over twenty years of mili- 
tary service. 

“T had them at Fort N. N., N. J., and the men who 
received copies appreciated them greatly and handed 
them on to their non-Catholic friends.” 


Seminary Burse Begun 


EMBERS of the Connecticut Branch of 

the CV have undertaken to provide a 
burse of $8000 for students of the Seminary of 
the Hartford Diocese. Final approval to launch 
the campaign, which has the warm endorsement 
of Most. Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, was grant- 
ed by the recent quarterly meeting, held in 
Hartford. The women’s section, meeting simul- 
taneously with the men, agreed to co-operate in 
completing the amount needed. 

The session also voted to accept the invita- 
tion of the Catholic Kolping Society to hold its 
annual convention at the Kolping Summer 
Home in Greenwich. Mr. William H. Siefen 
urged acceptance of the invitation and explain- 
ed the duties of the convention committee and 
the facilities that would be at the delegates’ dis- 
posal. It is expected the convention mass will 
be celebrated in St. Mary’s Parish, Greenwich. 

The president officer and past president, Mr. Charles 
Wollschlager, called attention to the desirability of tak- 
ing up penny collections at the meeting. The sugges- 


tion met with favor and a collection of this nature was 
taken up for the Peter’s Pence; $3.59 was realized. 


Post-War Problems 


ANGERS to the Church and Catholics af- 

ter the war were outlined by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. B. S. A. Stolte, pastor of Our Lady of 
Sorrows Church, to delegates attending the 
meeting of the St. Louis and County District 
League held Jan. 4th. It is by no means im- 
possible, the speaker declared, that enemies of 
the Church will do all in their power to weaken 
it so as to strengthen their own position and 
control. 

An account of the arrangements for the com- 
ing State and national conventions to be held 
in St. Louis was presented by Mr. Cyril J. Fur- 
rer and Mr. Bernard E. Lutz. St. Louis will 
act as host to the State assembly in May and 
to the national meeting in August. 

Reports of the young men’s division activities were 
offered and discussed. The junior group is engaged in 
a variety of projects, despite the fact that its member- 
ship has been depleted by the draft. Ways and means 


to assist the men in service were then considered and 
a committee appointed to make a detailed study of the 
matter. : 
The delegates voted to contribute $25 toward com- 
pleting the In Memoriam Enrollment in favor of the 
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late Dr. Edward Preuss. A penny collection was taken 
up for the youth movement; this has become a regular » 
practice at the monthly meetings. 


Forging Ahead 


PSs year 1941 marked the most successful 
12-month period in the history of the Ca- 
tholic Life Insurance Union of Texas, intimate- 
ly associated with the CV Branch of that State. 
The report of the officers reveals that policies 
written amounted to $645,000, the largest total 
in the 40 years of the organization’s operations. 

Insurance now in force amounts to $2,605,- 
935, a net gain of $505,000. Fifteen members 
died in the course of the year; to satisfy these 
claims $7875 was paid to beneficiaries. 


The report discloses that “deaths, cancellations and 
cash surrenders combined aggregate $140,000, or ap- 
proximately 21.5 percent of total sales.” 

The war should not have too adverse an effect upon 
the insurance Union, Secretary John P. Pfeiffer de- 
clared. Because it insures women and children, as well 
as men, “the percentage of those who are subject to 
the actual war risk will be nominal and the losses to 
be expected from war casualties should not be large. 


Necrology 


FORMER officer of the Cath. Aid Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota and the CV Branch 
of that State, the Rev. Francis H. Smalian died 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital, St. Paul, on Dec. 18th. 
As early as 1923 the deceased had resigned ac- 
tive parish duty, and returned to Europe, where 
he remained but two years. He held a number 
of pastorates during the 46 years of his priest- 
ly career in the Archdiocese of St. Paul. Fail- 
ing health compelled him to seek refuge in a 
hospital in 1937, where he remained until his 
death. 
A native of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), Fr. Smalian 


studied at the University of Bonn and the St. Paul 
Seminary; he was ordained in St. Paul on Sept. 21, 1895. 


Few members of the CV have been more de- 
voted to the cause of our organization than Mr. 
Egbert A. Schemel, who died at his home in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Dec. 7th. An officer and 
member of several Catholic organizations, he 
was primarily interested in the CV, attending 
virtually every meeting of the local Branch for 
many years. The deceased, it is said, was proud 
of his collection of badges he had worn at con- 
ventions of the New York State Branch; he had 
been present at every annual meeting from 
1905 until 1939 when ill health prevented his 
attendance. 

In 1928 Mr. Schemel acted as chairman of the 
convention held in Syracuse and, in the previous 
year, had participated in the CV pilgrimage to 
Rome. He was also active in the affairs of his 
parish, dedicated to St. Joseph, having served 
as its treasurer for eight years. 

Surviving are his widow, four sons and six daughters. 
Included among the latter is Mrs. Richard F. Hemmer- 


lein, wife of the first vice-president of the CV and are 
dent of the CV of New forks and presi 
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Miscellany 


OR some years Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 

Archbishop of Philadelphia, has granted an 
audience on New Year’s day to the representa- 
tives of Catholic organizations in the Archdio- 
cese. This again took place on the first of the 
present year when officers of the Catholic 
groups presented His Eminence with written 
reports of their societies’ accomplishments dur- 


ing 1941. 


The report for the Volksverein, the CV league in 
Philadelphia, was presented by its president, Mr. 
Charles F. Gerhard. 


St. Benedict’s Parish, Chicago, will be host 
to this year’s convention of the CU of Illinois, 
to be held toward the end of May. This was 
decided at a meeting of the executive committee 
conducted Jan. 18th in the parish hall. Rev. 
Walter Fasnacht, the pastor, and officers of 
both the men’s and women’s local societies 
promised everything possible will be done to in- 
sure the success of the convention, the organi- 
zation’s forty-eighth. 

The facilities of the parish are ideal for an assembly 
of this character. Within the next few weeks it is ex- 


pected that all of the convention committees will be 
appointed. 


Shortly before the centenary celebration of 
Ven. John N. Neumann’s profession as a Re- 
demptorist, on Jan. 16th of this year, the vice- 
postulator of the cause of his beatification, Rev. 
Albert Waible, C.Ss.R., was granted a special 
blessing by Pope Pius XII. The information 
was conveyed to Very Rev. Ferdinand Lutz, C. 
Ss.R., procurator general of the Redemptor- 
ists, by the Papal Secretary of State, Luigi Car- 
dinal Maglione. 

The blessing was extended by the Sovereign Pontiff 
to all “who in any way foster and promote this cause.” 
This statement should be of interest to members of the 
CV, especially since the national convention of 1927, 
assembled in Philadelphia, adopted a resolution urging 
affiliates to work and pray for the beatification of the 
“man of God.” Similar statements were approved at 


later meetings, including those of New Ulm and New 
York. 


Three friends of the CV and the CU of Illi- 
nois have been accorded the rank of papal 
chamberlain, with the title Very Rev. Monsig- 
nor, by Pope Pius XII. They are Rev. Louis 
Hufker, of Quincy, Rev. John B. Franz, Spring- 
field; and Rev. Henry B. Schnelten, Brussels. 
All are members of the Springfield Diocese. 

Fr. Hufker has served at various times as spiritual 
director of the NCWU groups in Quincy. Fr. Franz is 


rector of the Springfield cathedral while Fr. Schnelton 
is diocesan director of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conf. 


Of the eight young philosophy students who 
arrived in our country in 1887 from Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, to lay the groundwork for what 
became New Subiaco Abbey in Subiaco, Ark., 
only two survive. One of these, Rev. Bernard 
Zell, O.S.B., observed the golden jubilee of his 


oO 


ordination at the Abbey on Dec. 30th. The 
other, Rev. Basil Egloff, 0.S.B., celebrated his 
golden jubilee on Nov. 21, 1940. 

_Fr. Bernard, now 73 years old, holds the po- 
sition of sub-prior of the Abbey. He has served 
as pastor of various parishes in Arkansas, 
Texas and Missouri during his priestly career, 
and also on the seminary staff on several occa- 
sions. 


Since the founding of the Diocese of Little Rock in 
18438 only four priests have commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their ordination. Three of these have 
been Benedictines: Fr. Bernard, Fr. Basil and the late 
Rt. Rev. Abbot Ignatius Conrad, O.S.B., first Abbot of 
New Subiaco. The men who established the institution 
were brought to this country by the late Rev. Gall 
d’Aujourdhui, O.S.B., long prior of the new foundation. 


On a December evening forty men and wom- 
en attended an open meeting, sponsored by St. 
Joseph Society, of Cottonwood, Idaho, for the 
purpose of discussing the resolutions adopted 
by last year’s national convention. 

“The participants showed considerable interest,’ one 
of the members present on the occasion has informed 
us, “and I feel that at least some of our people have 
gained a better insight into the aims, policies and ac- 
tivities of the CV, because of the discussions engaged 
in on this occasion.” 

What is possible in Idaho should not be im- 
possible elsewhere. Much depends upon lead- 
ership and the interest in the efforts of our or- 
ganization the chosen ones are able to arouse. 


Happily, some of our members and affiliated 
societies understand the necessity of placing 
Social Justice Review in the libraries of semi- 
naries, colleges and communities. Since the be- 
ginning of winter eleven new and renewal sub- 
scriptions of this character have been provided 
for. 

The Knights of St. George defray the cost of five 


subscriptions in favor of as many seminaries in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 


Over a period of many years the Central Bu- 
reau has co-operated with institutional libraries 
in various parts of the country, exchanging 
duplicates, sending and receiving books, maga- 
zines, etc., on specialized subjects. 

One of these libraries is that of the Car 
Schurz Memorial Foundation of Philadelphia, 
to which we have sent a number of books the 
past year. 


In reutrn we received not long ago a six-volume set 
of the collected papers, speeches, etc., of Schurz. This 
has now been deposited in the Library of German 
Americana. 


At the December meeting of the Kolping 
Society of New York Mr. Bruno Mayer-Rosa 
was elected vice-president for the coming year. 
He will assist Rev. Joseph Assmuth, S8.J., the 
president, replacing the late Mr. Charles 
Gmuer. 


Mr. Mayer-Rosa, secretary of the CV of New York 
City, was one of the speakers on the Youth Program 
of the New York Convention of the CV. 


DAS -S:0-40 A Late ASP OSS O sire 


DIE HERAUFSETZUNG DES 
LEISTUNGSALTERS. 


IT fiinfundvierzig Jahren, so wurde 
M seit Eintritt der grossen Depression 1n 

unserem Lande im Jahre 1929 oft be- 
hauptet, werde der Arbeiter zum alten Eisen 
geworfen. Und zwar, weil er in vielen Fallen 
nicht mehr im Stande sei, das beschleunigte 
Arbeitstempo von heute mitzumachen und aus- 
zuhalten. 

Von der Méglichkeit, diesem Zustande zu be- 
gegnen und ihn zu iiberwinden durch Erhal- 
tung der Krafte und der Beforderung der Ge- 
sundheit des Arbeiters, vernahm man bisher 
noch nichts. Dagegen erwahnte diesen Gegen- 
stand ein deutscher Gelehrter in einem im ver- 
flossenen Jahre gehaltenen Vortrag tiber ,,Be- 
deutung und Zukunftsaufgaben der Arbeits- 
medizin.” 


Mindestens ein drittel des Tages, so fiihrte 
Professor Dr. Hermann Hebestreit, aus, bring 
der Mensch bei der Arbeit zu. Infolgedessen 
seien die Hinfliisse der Berufsarbeit auf die 
Gesundheit und Konstitution des Menschen von 
grosser Wichtigkeit. Die Arbeitsmedizin, de- 
ren Aufgabe es ist, alle Beziehungen zwischen 
der Arbeit und dem menschlichen Korper klar- 
zustellen, befinde sich, obwohl auf diesem Ge- 
biete in Deutschland schon viel geforscht und 
erreicht wurde, im ganzen gesehen erst am An- 
fang ihrer Entwicklung. Die Fragen von Ver- 
giftungen und ahnlichen Berufsschaden seien 
zwar bisher schon intensiv bearbeitet worden, 
ausserordentlich wenig jedoch sei tiber die all- 
‘gemeinen Einfliisse der Arbeit auf den Men- 
schen bekannt. Gerade die modernen Fabrika- 
tionsmethoden mit ihrer starken Belastung der 
Nerven machten es jedoch notwendig, dass die 
Auswirkungen dieser allgemeinen Arbeitsein- 
fliisse auf Gesundheit und Konstitution genau 
erforscht werden. Bei direkten Arbeitsschaiden 
miisse dafiir gesorgt werden, dass sie so schnell 
wie moglich durch allgemeine oder klinische 
Behandlung behoben werden. Ausserordentlich 
wichtig sei ferner die gesunde Arbeitsgestal- 
tung, eine Aufgabe, die in erster Linie durch 
die Betriebe durchgefiihrt werden miisse. Eine 
arztliche Mitwirkung sei auch notwendig bei 
Maschinenkonstruktionen und bei der Gestal- 
tung des Arbeitsplatzes. 


Kine intensive und planmissige Arbeit auf 
dem gesamten Gebiete ist, so sagte Dr. Hebe- 
streit weiter, heute leichter méglich als friiher, 
da die Betriebsarzte weitgehend die Grundla- 
_ gen dafiir geben konnen. Das Amt Gesundheit 

und Volksschutz der DAF. fasse die praktischen 
Einzelerfahrungen der Betriebsirzte zusammen 
und klart gemeinsam mit ihnen die noch uner- 
forschten Fragen. Aus der bisherigen Einzel- 
und Nebeneinanderarbeit werde somit eine 
planmassige Gemeinschaftsarbeit, zu der auch 
wissenschaftliche Institute und Kliniken heran- 
gezogen werden. 


Die Medizin des 19. Jahrhunderts habe, so. 
schloss der Vortragende, die grossen Aufgaben | 
der Seuchenbekiimpfung und der Krankenbe- — 
handiung geloést. Die Hauptpflicht der Medizin © 
unseres Zeitalters sei es, das Leistungsalter der | 
Menschen heraufzusetzen. Die Losung dieser 
Aufgabe sei politisch, bevélkerungspolitisch, 
wirtschaftlich und sozialpolitisch von héchster — 
Bedeutung. 


Von Hungersnot und Malaria heimgesucht. 


AS den gegenwirtigen Krieg zu einer 

so furchtbaren Erscheinung macht, ist 

nicht nur der hassliche Massenmord grasslich- 

ster Art, sondern auch das Bewusstsein, tag- 

lich, stiindlich, wochen- und monatelang werden 

unermessliche Giitersmengen zerstort in diesem 

grausamen Wettbewerb der Volker, sich gegen- 

seitig Schaden zuzufiigen und abzuschlachten, 

wahrend Not und Hunger so weitverbreitet 
sind auf dem Erdenrund. 

Aus dem Urwald Brasiliens berichtet uns z. 
B. ein Missionar, das betf. Gebiet sei von einer 
Missernte und einer Malaria-Epidemie heimge- 
sucht worden. Infolge dessen herrsche grosse 
Not, der abzuhelfen er unfahig sei mangelnder 
Mittel wegen. Anschliessend an die Bemer- 
kung, das ihm von der C. St. zugesandte Paket 
mit Atrebin (ein gegen Malaria verwendetes 
Heilmittel) sei noch nicht angekommen, heisst 
es in dem Brief: 


»Und ich hatte mich schon so sehr darauf gefreut, 
nicht um mich damit zu begliicken, denn ich habe es 
Gott sei Dank nicht notwendig, weil die Malaria bisher 
an mir vortiberging. Aber ftir die mittellosen Armen, 
deren es hier ja leider Gottes so viele gibt, wiinsche ich 
die Sendung sehnlichst herbei. 

Bin ich doch gestern zu einer Kranken gerufen wor- 
den; die Leute sagten, es stehe sehr schlecht mit ihr. | 
Als ich sie nun besuchte und ihr die letzten Sakramente 
spenden wollte, fiel mir etwas an der Frau auf, das 
mich stutzig machte, und deshalb fragte ich sie: Ja, 
was fehlt ihnen denn? Und sie antwortete: O Padre, 
eu sofro muito de fome, nada mais — — Pater, ich 
leide schrecklichen Hunger, nichts anderes. Da liess 
ich denn gleich unserm Koche sagen, dass er fiir die 
arme Speisen bereiten mége und heute steht sie wieder 
auf den. Beinen. Die letzten Sakramente kamen noch 
etwas zu frith. Aber so ist die Lage in unserer Gegend 
heute und diese Zustinde werden dauern bis zur nich- 
sten Ernte in den Monaten Marz und April. Das ist 
die Folge der Trockenheit und der Malaria.” 


Wie leicht hatten wir von unsrem Lande aus 
etliche Schiffsfrachten Lebensmittel fiir das 
arme hungernde Volk in jener Gegend Brasili- 
ens, von der der Brief spricht, schicken kén- 
nen, ohne uns weh zu tun. Und wir haben doch 
so viel von der neuen Freundschaft fiir unsere 
Nachbarn in Latein-Amerika gesprochen und 
von der Pflege, die wir dieser Freundschaft an- 
gedeihen lassen wollen! Was wir getan haben, 
ist Brasilien viel Geld fiir Bewaffnungszwecke 
zu leihen! Wie es scheint, hat sich nicht nur 
das Recht sondern auch die Barmherzigkeit 
schlafen gelegt. 
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Ein von Kindern gepflegtes Liebeswerk. 


HEDEM fast ausschliesslich in den deut- 

schen Gemeinden unseres Landes gepflegt, 
forderte der Verein der hl. Kindheit, auch als 
Kindheit Jesu Verein bekannt, das Missions- 
werk direkt und indirekt, indem er das Inter- 
esse der katholischen Jugend fiir das grosse 
Liebeswerk der Mission unter den Heiden er- 
weckte und wach hielt. 


Hine eigene Zeitschrift, Annalen des Vereins 
der hil. Kindheit, diente den Zwecken des Un- 
ternehmens in unsrem Lande. Jiingst gelangte 
nun ein 23 Hefte dieser Ver6ffentlichung ent- 
haltender Band in den Besitz der Hist.-Biblio- 
thek des C. V. Die erste Nummer erschien im 
Januar 1893, die letzt-vorhandene, Nr. 23, im 
September, 1896. Jedes Heft verrechnet die 
EKinnahmen der Gesellschaft unter genauer An- 
gabe der Namen der Geber und der Gaben. So 
beliefen sich die vom 1. Marz 1894 bis 1. Marz 
1895 eingelaufenen Beitrage, so unglaublich es 
erscheinen mag, auf $18,119.61. Zum groéssten 
Teil bestand die Summe aus den von Kindern 
gesammelten Spenden. 

In der Erzdidzese St. Louis versah der aus- 
gezeichnete Generalvikar Heinrich Miihlsiepen 
das Amt eines Direktors des Kindheit Jesu Ver- 
eins. Daraus mag es sich erklaren, dass die 
Einnahmen sich auf $2036.51 beliefen, wahrend 
die Erzdidzese New York in den genannten 
zwolf Monaten nur $869.26 abgeliefert hatte. 
Gegenwartig hort man in unsrem Lande nur 
wenig von diesem segensreichen Verein. In 
welch verstandnisvoller Weise er vor fiinfzig 
Jahren gepflegt wurde gibt folgender Bericht 
aus Pennsylvanien zu erkennen: 

Ein in genannter Zeitschrift verdffentlich- 
ter Bericht aus Millvale, Pa., liefert dafiir 
den Beweis. Am Feste der Unschuldigen 
Kinder, im Jahre 1896, versammelten sich 
die Kinder in der Schule, von wo sie pro- 
zessionsweise in Begleitung der Patres Zielen- 
bach, Sand und Olfen zur Kirche zogen. ,,Die 
Gemeinde hatte sich so zahlreich versammelt,” 
so lautet der Bericht, ,,dass die Kirche die 
Glaubigen kaum fassen konnte. Beim Eintritt 
in die Kirche fiel unser Blick zugleich auf die 
Statue des géttl. Kindes, mit Kerzen und Blu- 
men geschmiickt. Bald ertonten fromme Weih- 
nachtslieder, sodann hielt der hochw. P. Joseph 
Sand die Festpredigt. .. Darauf folgte die Auf- 
nahme neuer Mitglieder, etwa hundert an der 
Zahl, und darnach die Andacht, der Segen der 
hl. Kindheit und sodann der Segen mit dem Al- 
lerheiligsten. Nachher versammelte sich _die 
Gemeinde in der Schulhalle, wo von den Kin- 
dern einige Spiele und Gedichte tiber die armen 
Heidenkinder vorgetragen wurden. Die Samm- 
lung, welche da aufgenommen wurde, zeigte 
klar, dass die Worte des hochw. Festpredigers 
in die Herzen eindrangen, so dass die Summe 
im Vergleich mit letztem Jahr sich verdop- 
pelte.’’!) 


~~1) Loe. cit. No. 22, July 1896, pp. 181-182. 


Die genannten Priester gehérten dem Orden 
des hl. Geistes an; der Festprediger, P. Joseph 
Sand, war viele Jahre lang Missionar in Afrika 
gewesen. 


Eine letzte Nachricht. 


NERWARTHT traf am 5. Januar an der 

C. St. ein zu Iloilo auf den Philippinen 

am 17. November geschriebener Brief ein, des- 

sen Verfasser, Rev. P. John Foller, Oberer der 

Mill Hill Missionaries, deutschen Blutes ist. 

Was er schreibt, geht nicht nur die C. St. son- 

dern vor allem die Mitglieder unseres Gesamt- 
verbandes an: 


»An der Krippe stehend, ist es ein Lieblingsgedanke 
der Missionare, dass auch sie ihr Leben und ihre ganzen 
Fahigkeiten fiir das Heilswerk geopfert haben. Aber 
mit diesem Gedanken paart sich auch der andere: dass 
die Wohltater der Missionen ihnen die ‘Mittel in die 
Hand gegeben, segensreich und werktatig zu wirken, 
denn diese Wohltater beten und opfern mit derselben 
Absicht, um das Reich Gottes auf Erden auszubreiten. 
Darum kann der Missionar unmoglich fiir sich allein 
den verdienten Lohn fordern, er muss die Missionsfo6r- 
derer dem Krippenkénig vorstellen, dass auch sie ihren 
Anteil am Wirken des Missionars gehabt haben und da- 
rum auch sie den entsprechenden Lohn empfangen. 


,,Und das wird mein Gebet am Weihnachtstage sein: 
,,Liebes Christkind, segne die Mitglieder des Central- 
Vereins und belohne reichlichst ihre Wohltaten bereits 
auf Erden und mit einer herrlichen Krone im Jenseits.” 

Was mogen die Missionare auf die Philippi- 
nen wohl durchgemacht haben seit Landung 
der Japaner? Unzweifelhaft leidet das Missi- 
onswerk unter dem Einfluss der Kriegsereig- 
nisse. Nun ist es einstweilen unmdoglich, mit 
den dortigen Glaubensboten die Verbindung 
herzustellen; desto eifriger miissen wir uns be- 
muhen, den in Siid-, Ost-, und West-Afrika ta- 
tigen Bischofen, Priestern und Schwestern zu 
helfen, und ebenso den Missionaren in Siid- 
Amerika. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Van der Meer, Pieter, de Walcheren. Heimweh nach 
Gott. Uebertragung und Nachwort von Dr. 
H. v. d. Mark. Herder (Freiburg), 1937. 
XVII und 256 Seiten. Price, $1.75. 


IE wahren Menschen, die wahren Lebendi- 

gen, diejenigen, die ihre Seelen nicht ver- 
gebens empfangen haben, leiden und weinen wie 
Verlassene, solange sie nicht die Kirche gefun- 
den haben, die den Schliissel aller Geheimnisse 
bewahrt” (V1). So fiihrt Léon Bloy in seinem 
Vorwort zu diesem Tagebuch den Verfasser 
ein. 

Pieter van der Meer de Walcheren stammte 
von protestantischen Eltern, blieb aber unge- 
tauft und verfiel giinzlich dem Unglauben. Fur 
eine Zeit schloss er sich dem Sozialismus an, 
aber Ruhe fand er dort nicht und keine Ant- 
wort auf sein Suchen und Sehnen, auf seine 
Frage nach dem Sinn des Lebens. Hier setzt 
das Tagebuch ein (1907), das einen erschiit- 
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ternden Einblick gewahrt in die Not und die 
Hoffnungslosigkeit eines Lebens ohne Gott. Die 
Aufzeichnungen sind der Niederschlag eines 
langen bitteren Ringens nach Wahrheit und 
Glauben. Aus ihnen spricht ,,das grauenvolle 
Verlassensein eines hochstehenden Menschen, 
dem Gott nicht gezeigt wurde, den aber die Mit- 
telmissigkeit anekelt, und der nichts mehr von 
den Philosophen und sogar Kiinstlern erwartet, 
es sei denn Enttaéuschung und Spott” (XIII). 
Und doch, hatte van der Meer nicht alles, was 
das Leben gliicklich macht und lebenswert? Er 
ist iibergliicklich in seiner Liebe zu Weib und 
Kind, und dennoch ungliicklich, weil dieses sein 
Gliick ein tieferes irgendwie ankiindigt, das er 
nicht kennt. Er ist, wenn auch nicht reich, so 
doch der harten Not des Alltags enthoben. 
Nicht Armut fiihrt ihn dem Sozialismus ent- 
gegen, sondern sein Mitleid mit den Ausgestos- 
senen und sein Hunger nach Gerechtigkeit. 
,, Mitten in der Bewegung stehend bemerkte ich 
aber bald, dass diese Lebenslehre .... den Be- 
diirfnissen des Geistes und der Seele nichts zu 
geben vermochte” (31). Er sucht weiter. ,,[m- 
merfort lauschte ich all den Stimmen des Le- 
bens. Denen, die von aussen zu mir sprachen, 
wie auch denen, die ich in der Verborgenheit 
meiner eigenen Seele klagen oder jubeln horte” 
(XV). Er wird in Unruhe gehalten durch die 
stets von neuem aufbrechenden Fragen: Woher 
die Schénheit der Welt? Woher das Gesetz? 
Gibt es so was wie eine unsterbliche Seele? 
Wohl selten ist die Leere und das sinnlose Ge- 
haben des modernen Menschen, der keine Brii- 
cke zu schlagen weiss, nicht zu seiner eigenen 
Seele und nicht zu seinem Schopfergott, ergrei- 
fender und treffender geschildert worden. Aber 
auch nicht weniger ergreifend das Gliick des 
Glaubens. Notre-Dame, die Kathedrale von 
Paris, weist ihm den Weg zu diesem Gliick. 
Doch nicht so sehr die Kunst ihrer Architek- 
tur, sondern das Wunderwerk des Glaubens, 
der sich in ihr auspragt. Von jetzt ab versucht 
er in Kirchen und Klostern, durch die Mitfeier 
der Liturgie, durch Studium des hl. Franz von 
Assisi und die Lesung der Visionen der Anna 
Katharina Emmerich diesen Glauben zu ver- 
stehen. In Rom findet er schliesslich die er- 
sehnte Gottesnahe. Am 24. Febr., 1911, erfolg- 
te die heilige Taufe des Dreissigjahrigen und 
seiner Familie. Welten des Lebens 6ffneten 
sich ,,ftir die einfache, gehorsame Seele, die kei- 
ne andere Sattigung mehr kennt als durch die 
ungeschaffene Schonheit im Herzen Gottes. 
Aber diese Liebe und dieser Frieden miissen 
bezahlt werden mit Leiden, mit Blut, in Nich- 
ten von Hinsamkeit und Verlassenheit” (246). 

Das Buch wird den Katholiken in der Liebe 
zu seinem Glauben starken. Dem unruhvollen 
Sucher kann es den Weg zur Ruhe des Geistes 
weisen. Nimm und lies. 

GUSTAV Voss, S.J. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, FEBRUARY, 1942 


In einer Zeit der grossen geistigen Ausein- 
andersetzung zwischen Christentum und _ Bol- 
schewismus muss jeder an seiner Stelle wirken 
und arbeiten, dass die Religion der Liebe auch 
ihre segensreiche Macht unter den Menschen 
zeigen und entfalten kann. Darum fort mit 
allem verdusserlichten, blutleeren, schattenhaf- 
ten Christentum! Das Wesenhafte unseres hei- 
ligen Glaubens, die Liebe, muss wieder auf- 


leuchten. 
DR. JOHANNES HONNEF, Pfarrer 
Die Botschaft des Wortes Gottes”!) 


Contributions to the Peter’s Pence 
and Youth Promotion Funds 


The following gifts were received to Jan. 18th. Sums 
in parentheses are for the Peter’s Pence, the others for 
the Youth Promotion Fund: 

Otto Jaeger, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. ($2); Natl. Conv. 
Election Com. ($21.15) $9.65; Mrs. W. F. Rohman, St. 
Louis, $1; Aloysius Hall Ass’n, Philadelphia, $5; Major 
Exec. Com., CCV of A, $53.50; Ss. Peter and Clemens 
Soc., St. Paul, $12; Ss. Peter and Paul Ben. Soc., Man- 
kato, Minn., $4; Rev. Edward Bielskas, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $1; Jefferson City Dist. Lg., CU of Mo., $33; 
Holy Name Soc., Evansville, Ind. ($2) $1; Rev. Eugene 
J. Erny, Brooklyn, $25; Rev. Wm. A. Koenig, Philadel- 
phia, $1; St. Stephan’s Soc., Hartford, Conn., $1; St. 
Francis Unt. Ver., Oakland, Cal. ($2) $1; St. Francis 
Soc., Wallingford, Conn. ($2) $1; Fr. Nicot Council, 
CBL, New York, $1; St. Jos. Soc., Cheney, Kan. ($2) 
$1; St. Anthony’s Ben. Soc., Los Angeles ($2) $1; Maria 
Hilf Casino, N. J., $5.40; Comm. No. 292, Kn. of St. 
John, Buffalo ($2) $1; St. Vincent de Paul Soc., New 
York ($2); St. John’s Ben. Soc., Rochester, N. Y. ($2) 
$1; Local Branch, Utica, N. Y., $1; Holy Name Soe. 
of Holy Ghost Par., Rochester, N. Y. ($1) $1; St. Jos. 
Ben. Soc., Brooklyn ($2) $1; Comm. No. 25, Kn. of St. 
John, Rochester, N. Y ($2) $1; Ss. Peter and Paul 
Soc., Karlsruhe, N. D. $(2) $1; St. Jos. Soc., Sykes- 
ton, N. D. $1; Kolping Soc., Rochester, N. Y. ($2) $1; 
St. Aloysius Y. M. Soc., Utica, N. Y. ($2) $1; St. Nicho- 
las Ben. Soc., Egg Harbor City, N. J. ($2) $1; Comm. 
No. 40, Kn. of St. John, Rochester, N. Y. ($2) $1; St. 
Jos. Soc., Marienthal, Kan. ($2) $1; St. Jos. Unt. Ver., 
San Francisco ($2) $6; CWU of Missouri, $9.16; St. 
Jos. Soc., St. Benedict Par., Brooklyn ($2) $1; St. Louis 
and Cty. Dist. Lg., CWU of Mo., $15; St. Boniface Soc., 
San Jose, Cal. ($2) $1; St. Boniface Ben. Soc., St. Louis 
($5). $2; St. Martin’s Ben. Soc., St. Louis ($2) $1; St. 
Boniface Soc., Ballinger, Tex. ($2) $1; CWU of Brook- 
lyn ($10); St. Boniface Soc., New Haven, Conn. 
($5.46); St. Peter’s Y. M. Soc., Gainesville, Tex. ($2) 
$1; St. Jos. Soc., Andale, Kan., $1; St. Laurence Ben. 
Soc., Milwaukee, ($2) $1; St. Jos. Ver., Fredericksburg, 
Tex. ($6.64) $1; Cath. Kn. of St. Geo., Pittsburgh ($2) 
$1; Br. No. 552, CK of A, St. Louis ($1) $1; Br. No. 
91, WCU, St. Louis ($2) $1; CV of New York City 
($2) $1; Holy Ghost Ben. Soc, St. Louis ($2) $1; Br. 
No. 1088, CK of A, St. Louis, $1; St. Boniface Soc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. ($2) $1; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., 
St. Louis ($2) $1; Perpetual Help Ben. Soc., St. Louis 
($2) $1; Holy Name Soc. of Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians, Albany, N. Y. ($2) $1; St. Peter’s Soc., New Bri- _ 
tain, Conn. ($2) $1; Br. No. 407, CK of A, St. Louis ~ 
($2) $1; St. Anthony’s Ben. Soc., Milwaukee ($2) $1; 
St. Engelbert’s Y. M. Sod., St. Louis, $1; St, Jos: 
Married Men’s Soc., St. Louis ($2) $1; St. Peter’s Soc., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. ($2) $1; St. Leo Soc., St. Leo, Minn. 
($2.30) $1; St. John Soc., New Prague, Minn. ($2) $1; 
St. Hubert Sick Ben. Soc., Marshfield, Wis. ($2) $1: 
St. Jos. Soc., Newark, N. J. ($2) $1; St. Jos. Soc., Schu- 


1) Freib.i. B. 193iigeere 1968 


